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We take pleasure presenting our rei iders | 
this week with a magnificent CoLorep Piatti 
of t Fali Fashio prepared expressly for 
Haaren s Bazan by the Mode Jllustrée of | 
Paris, the fashion plates of which are univer 
t conceded to be the most beautiful in the 
world 
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LIVING WELL. 
PEVIE idea of what constitutes ae 1 meal 
varies greatly, without doubt, Phe re 


Brillat Sz 


what is 


ivarin would be 


eagerly swallowed by 


fined epicurism of a 


disgusted with 


the indiscriminate appetite of a voracious pea 
ant A dish of **cold clergyman,” in whicl 
dietetic shape the witt mayination of Sydney 
Smith served up a missionary brother with the 
view of commending hira to his distant fle 
ou his way to New Zealand, would certainly be 


fur more palatable to a hungry cannibal than 


anv civilized fish, flesh, or fowl, ‘The English 
man must have his hot joint and his mug of 
muddy ale or porter; the American his rice, 
samp, and sweet-potato; the Scotchman his 


sheep's-head and kail 
podrida ; the ¢ 
jan his macaroni 


and the 


; the Spaniard his od/a 
the Ital 


Chinese his rat au riz; 


ierman his sauer-kraut ; 
the 
Japanese his slimy bird’s-nest. 


Some seem to think that the excellence of a 


meal is in proportion to its cost, and that the 
great desideratum of a dish is to make it the 
means of facilitating the swallow of the largest 
possible quantity of money. ‘Thus the Romans 
concentrated the brains of half a thousand pea 


cocks and the tongues of as many nightingales 


into a mouthful. Cleopatra dissolved pearls 
a draught, 


into and ground diamonds 
thus bolted 
Jack Tar 


une prin 


ito 
and 
The 
sed the si 
ling a ten-pound note 


} owde 


r, like a pinch of salt, 
# million’s worth at a breath. 
however, 


@ by sprea 


more frankly contes 


between 


two pieces of bread-and-butter, and giving it 
to his sweet-heart to eat as a sandwich, 

With all the various standards of dietetic ex 
cellence there is still a general agreement as to 
constitutes “ving we il. Keach person has a 
le of diet, limited by his own expr 
crumbs which fall from the rich 


The 


people, even in regard to a 





ire & feast to starving musery, 
ns of the same 


good or bad diet, vary. In famishing scarcity 


they will devour what in the satiety of abund 
turn In the 


moreover, be it 


ance they away from in disgust, 


ine il, 





rse ot same an 





cuin feast or the most anchoritish ré past, 
the appetite varies not only in degree but in 
kind. Montaigne 


aking of him who 


recognizes this variation in 





“expounded, as he say 
appetites: that which 


has fasting; that which one has after t 


” 


o me a difference of 


one 


second or third course, 
‘There is another important fact which must 
be borne in mind; it is, that the effect of food 
varies ac cording to the condition of the person 
previous to taking it. Captain Bligh and his 
companions, after their long passage across th 
Pacific, when sent adrift by the mutinous crew 
of the Bounty, had been so long on the small 
daily allowance of a few crumbs of biscuit that 

n landing and eating some oysters they became 
intoxicated. Their stomachs had been weak- 
ened to such a degree by a diet verging on fam- 
ine that they were not strong enough to bear the 
lightest of all food, the greater part of which is 
nothing but water! 





The delicate convalescent 
from disease will be satiated with a diet upon 
which a robust man of health would starve, 

In commending the practice of / 


} 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


which we emphatically do, we desire it to 
inderstood that the 
alluded should always be 
In large from the 
gendered by the necessary thronging of the in- 
habitants and the 


brain and excitement of the nervous system, 


distinctions to which we 


borne in mind, 
cities, where, impurities en 


preponderating activity of 


there is always a tendency to exhaustion and 


prostration, good living is especially necessary 


to prevent the human system from sinking be 
low par, to use a commercial and very express 
The 
populous places is not unlike that of the offi 
pital 
especially of fevers 


ive phra e. condition of those living in 


cials in a ho during the prevalence of 
like ty- 


ome epidemic, 


phus—of a low kind, It is found that such 
persons are sure to become victims of the dis- 
ease, if ther strength is not carefully sustained 
t a generous diet, and the moderate drinking 
of wine or beer. ‘The best argument for the 


use 


of sfimulants is the acknowledged pros 


trating effect of large accumulations of human 
beings upon their strength, and thus, while 
wines and fermented drinks of all kinds may 


be reasonably refused to the habitual liver in a 


healthy country, it is less easy to decid 





the propriety of withholding them altogethe: 








from the inhabitants of the unwholesome city. 
There can be no doubt, however, of the neces 
ty of all who dwell in the overgrown modern 

t n, bear a part in its morbidly active 

life, of 1 ing their daily subsistence, accord 

np to euch one tandurd, to the higthe t patch 
tu j 





A LITTLE LEARNING. 


LUVTLE learning may be, as Pope has it 
i inl familiar couplet, a dangerous thing 


but ita fi ly mot ufe than entire igi 
‘ The beginning of all wi dom, to whut 
ever fullne it may finally attain, must nece 
ily be small; and therefore there can be no 
erfectness of ki ledge without first incurring 
the risks with which the poet threatens the in 
mplete It e maxim, ** A little learning is 
i dunpere thing,” were applied merely as a 
miulus to prompt to contimued and thorough 
tu ly, there could be no reasonable objec tion 
to it. Used, however, as commonly, to deter 
from the least pursuit of science wd higher 
knowledge when circumstances prevent thei 
thorough prosecution, it becomes a very mis 
chievou ving 
It is ordinarily supposed that it is rather lit 
t than no knowledge which makes man pre 
ummptuous ‘This we doubt. It is recorded 
by a ¢ brated surgeon of Paris that having 
occasion to make a visit to a remote village, he 
found there a blacksmith enjoying the reputa 
tion of being a great surgical operator, ‘There 
was HO oO} eration, however extensive and com 
plicated, that he hesitated to perform, His 
Parisian confrere, having had an interview with 
him, was so struck by the man’s intelligence, 


courage, and dexterity that, thinking with thes¢ 


natural qualities he only required a systematic 


study of the art of surgery to make him a good 
and sate Operator, he induced him to enter the 
Medical School of Paris. The 


menced his anatomical 
but he 


blacksmith com 
tudies with exceeding 
ardor, had hardly been a week at work 
when he 


the Par 
searched him out with great anxiety, 


ing-room, His patron, isian surgeon, 


and final 


ly traced him to his smithy in the country vil 


luge, On inquiring the cause of his sudden 
disappearance he frankly stated that, having 
discovered there were so many vessels of all 
kinds, and other delicate parts in the human 
body which it would be death to wound, he had 
lo ill heart for the practice of surgery. He 
| “p accordingly made up his mind to stick to 
his anvil, and never venture again to use a 
knife upon the body he hacked so freely when 


A little learning, 
the 
thing, if not for the blacksmith, at least for his 
fellow-villagers. 

The intluence of the 
elementary — of science is most elevating. 


he knew nothing about it. 


in this case, turned out certainly to be sate 


study of even the most 


here is nothing which so tends to raise man 
above his brutal instincts as the investigation 
It is not only that he is 


mere culture of his intellectual 


of the laws of nature. 
retined by the 
faculties thus exercised, but he is brought more 
on 
rhe 


study of anatomy has been called the recitation 


directly into communion with the Creator, 
of a hymn to Deity. The same may be said 
f all the sciences, the pursuit of which, being 
in investigation of Divine law, can be justly 
“ Every 
says an anonymous 


regarded as a devotional exercise. 


proach, however distant,” 
writer, “to the enjoyment and appreciation of 






piritual pleasures—and of this class are learn- 
ing and science—is an approach also toward a 
| capability of that immortality of spiritual hap- 


piness which is promised us; and they who dis- 
courage such attempts in those large classes of 

mankind who are necessitated to live by their 

| daily toil do ill service to God, by arresting his 
creatures in their progress toward the fulfill 
ment of their great end and aim.” 

A little knowledge, so far from being a dan- 
gerous, is a very safe and an absolutely neces 
sary thing in the daily economy of life. No 
man’s living body can be regarded as secure 


for a single moment in his own keeping if he 


has not some slight acquaintance with its or- 


| gans and their action which physiology teaches, 





| 
\ 


| 


| 
| 
| 





suddenly disappeared from the dissect | 


| 





It is undoubtedly very desirable to have a thor- 
of the con 
stitution and qualities of carbonic acid, but a 
mere acquaintance with the fact that it is fatal 
to breathe will save human life, 
norance might lead to its loss. If it were not 
for the general diffusion of scientific knowledge, 
though it may not be recognized as such by all 
who benefit by it, ‘‘ death in the pot” 
threatening us at each meal, and disease lurk 
ing in every garment we put upon our backs 
aud limbs. Even as it is, 
quisite modicum of knowledge, poisonous mixt 


ough knowledge, with the chemist, 


while total ig 


would be 


for want of the re 


ures are being daily brewed in the kitchen, and 
we are told that there is a popular kind of re 
hose, 


which derives its color from a dye, so in 
jurious to the skin that it irritates it into an 
eruption of ugly pimples, 

While we would that science might be sound 
ed to its profoundest depths, yet, as it is not 
given to all to be scholars and philosophers, we 
urge upon people generally not to despise the 
capable, 
not to reject with contempt a little 


small things of which they are and e 


pecially 


} 
fearning. 





MANNERS UPON 
Of fac. Penkins. 
AR MRS. RUBY,—I have read in 


Mc . RUBY, ave ret 
the papers the account of your party, at 
body 


te I observe 


THE ROAD. 


ch every who is any body was present ; 
Mr. 
able ornament of our higher 
that I 


parti ular Kuest 


that you did not forget Jen 
kins, that ind 


sOcLeLy 


ispens 


whose services are 


is not the 
entertainment 1s 


’ such sone 


times wonder if he 


in whose honor the viven, It 


is only within a few years that Mr, Jenkins may 


be said to have come to his majority, and to be 


in such universal request, Our grandmothers 





did not know him, Indeed, they disdained the 
Jenkins family, Tam sure that your aunt, 
Mrs rbuncle, would have been as shocked if 
it had been suggested to her that should 


have her party reported for the new 
if it had been proposed that she 
her hair at the 
said this to my friend, your Mi 
Lobelia Ruby, she replied with what Mr, Jen 
kins calls ** her accustomed esprit 

“Qh la! yes; but, Mr, you know 


how customs differ in different times and coun 


papers a 
should dre 
And 


daughter, 


front window, when | 


sSuchelor, 


tries, In Egypt it is not proper for ladies to 
show their faces But in America we don't 
object to it. Formerly, too, even in this coun 
try, children were respectful to their parents 


elders 


Sachelor. 


and We have changed all that, 
My grand-aunt may not have cared 
Mr. But what 
would be my mother’s feelings, do you imagine, 
if, after re 


Mr. 


to know Jenkins’s grandfather, 
‘ading Mr, Jenkins’s glowing descriy 
tion of her neighbor's thé dansante, she should 
find no account of her croquet party? No 
my Mr 


suppose that you knew every thing, 


,» ho, 


dear . Bachelor, you old fogies must not 
and that 
New 


your habits were the only possible ones, 
times, new men and new women 

And thereupon Miss Lobelia laughed and 
Brabant, 
und made me a low courtesy and swept out ot 
the room, 

It is that Mr. Jenkins 
bolder pen thanever. He knows that at Sara 
toga and Newport and Long Branch Mrs. Ruby 
and her nde, 
as eager to see the newspapers atter a ball as 
her first And 
with what delight in small country places is 
the description of Miss Lobelia Ruby’s appar 
el devoured! What happiness to read that 
“Miss Lobelia Ruby, and most 
spirituel/le daughter of the magnificent hostes 


hummed a few bars from Genevieve ce 


no wonder wields a 


family, and the whole beaw mo 


an actress after appearance, 


the second 


the glances of whose rival the 


keenness of her repartees, looked very charm 


bright eyes 
ing in a white corduroy poplin slashed with 
green silk and yellow grenadine, trimmed bias 
with pointed folds of poult de suie, the treble 
skirts festooned with black lace and lilac rib 
bons, caught up at the back en panier and hung 
with a rich silver fringe. Over all was a dimity 
short gown, that completed the pastoral and 
plaintive character of this unique and stylish 
role re 
And how interesting to know that “ Mi 

Chowder Head, the reigning 
belle at Battin’s Bay all summer, appeared in 
sea-green illusion e mbroidered with clam shells 
and scallops, while the Misses Smith, 
Johnson, ‘Thompson, and the fair representa 


who has been 


Jones, 


tives of all our other most noted families, were 
conspicuous for tasty and elegant toilettes, or 
noticeable for their exquisite costumes! Every 
and it wa 
lovely hostess looked as young 


body received general admiration ; 
remarked that the 
as the loveliest of her interesting daughters; and 
Lord Dubins, who arrived only last ‘Thursday 
from England, was overheard to declare that he 
had never seen in the first circles of the nobili 
ty, or at any Continental Court, such a display of 
beauty as was gathered at Mrs, Ruby’s delight- 
ful réunion, which was universally pronounced 
one of the most recherché and aristocratic events 
of the fashionable season !” 

Now, that is what I call instructive and en- 


tertaining literature, and I am sure that Mr, 
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Jenkins earned his ice-cr 


amd glass of 
The heart that is not warmed by 


eam 
Champagne. 


such a description is unworthy to beat in the 
first circles. But human felic ity is not unal 
loyed; and I can conceive. my dear Mrs, Ruby, 


how your mind must have been torn with doubt 
as to the impression that Mr, Jenkins was 
ceiving. It would 


re 
be in vain that you and 
your lovely daughters had given all your s¢ 
for a month to the pre paration of 


tainment 


this enter 
in vain that Ruby had spent the 
sands of dollars ’ 
less trouble, 


in vain the anxiety, the end 


the heart burnings, the doubts, tl 


jealousies, if, after all, Mr. Jenkins were dis 
satisfied or out of temper, or for any reason 


whatever should fail to describe the party in 
his finest style . 
it altogether, 
| The laborer 


, or should even refuse to describe 

But, somehow, he never does 
is worthy of Give Mr 
Jenkins an unlimited opportunity at the 


his hire, 


Chan 

















pagne, and, my dear Mrs. Ruby, your party will 
be sure to be the most delightful event of t 
eason, 
| And yet, who is Mr. Jenkins? Who ever 
| se him? I say that your great-aunt Car 
| le woukd have been shocked if her dinne) 
| partie famous and superior as they were 
| had been reported in the next day’s papers like 
public meetings; but how could she have helpe | 
} elf it she had lived in these days? I sup 
\ | Mr. Jenkins’s Christian name is Asmo 
is, and that he come in by the way of the 
mney, f I have often spt culati ely tudied 
the company who came by the door, to detern 
ine which could be Mr. Jenkins, but always in 
in, One it was at Mrs, Tilbury I 1 
1 ime time near a silent stranper, of 
spect, who, as it seemed to me. wa tudyinig 
the mysteries of muslins and laces and the rest 
of it, with ulterior views of dese ription, and | 


was very confident that [ had 


found my mm 


After some time [ turned upon him sudde: ly 
and exclaimed : 

“Mr. Jenkins, I presume ?” 

—It was the Bishop otf the Diocese. 

Since then I have tried in vain to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Jenkins. Yet among all 
our authors none is so prolitic, and the work 

| of none are more universally popular, I 


| once long ago dining with a noted literary man, 





} who said to me a 


**Mr. Bachelor, you are ] 


u young man, and you 
may perhaps s 


ometimes think of folle 


wing litera 





ture asa profession, Listen, then, to the « 
sels of experience. What people who read most 
desire is personal gossip. Ey body sne 
it it, but every body likes it. here is 1 
4 erature so permanent as that which escribe 
| persons, and what they wore and ate and did 


Lhe great regret in regard to Shakespeare i 


that he lived betore Jenkins 





although, remen 
bering Xenophon, I don’t think that wa 
case, You are a well-read man, Mr. Bac! 
lor, and you remember the * Memorabil 
ind Eckermann vethe.” What delicic 
touches in all old authors are those that flash a 
udden light upon the looks and talk and cos 
tume of fumous people! By as much as Pepys 
is more a Jenkins than Evelyn, by so much 
his book more delightful and perennial, What 
more beautiful and even poetic passage in John 


Aubrey’s letters than hi 
Philip Sidney ? 


personal description 


What are Rousseau’s ‘ Con 


fessions,’ what are all the French Memoirs, 
what half of the biographies in all tongues, but 
the master-pieces of Jenkins? What are thi 
letters most sought, most \ ad, in the newspu 
pers to day from foreign correspondents, but 
those that describe persons? Mr. Jenkins, my 
u' Mr. Bachelor, is the type of the most cde 
irable writer, If you enter upon the profes 
sion remember that you must make your pen 


talk about people, and about their stomachers 
and lappets.” 





} 
| ae 
| rhis was a noted literary man, whose name 
| 


vould be very familiar to you, my dear M 
Ruby, if 1 should write it here. And he pra 
} ticed his own precepts, but somehow when he 
died he was quite despised, He had followed 
| 


faithfully his own counsel, He wrote of people 


and their clothes; 





and yet I think not only the 
} members of his own profession, but every body 
else, Madame, 
| | am afraid that those who serve our Speers 3 
| 


was ashamed of him. Indeed 


ire not always the most respected « 
low- Look at it. Here is 
io, Who declares that musie and 


our f 
Riz 
the sparkling 
juice of the kindly grape are natural and be: 
tiful delights 
moral development. 


beings, young 


| 
| 


as instinctive a desire as that of 
In their ruder forms old 
| Lucifer, at the corner of 'Thirty-seventh Street 
} and Tenth provides these pleas 

ures, On the other hand, the Reverend Jolin 
} Calvin Knox shakes his warning finger at us 

from his desk. 


Which does even Rizzio most respect ? 


Avenue, 


gloomy Which do we respect 
most ? 
And yet the literary gentleman of whom I 
ey seemed to have a great deal of reasor 


| as they say in France, 





Ever since my 


cons 
sation with him I have thought of the sulject a 
| great d 


if Mr. 


Those august repositorics of 


eal, and it sometimes seems to me as 
Jenkins edited most of the newspapers. 
the daily 
| of the world inform us on Monday morning 
| that Mr. Thomas Noddy is passing the 
} 
| 
} 
' 


history 


sum 


mer with his family at Plum Gut. On ‘Tues 


day morning they apprise us that the great 
off last 


event of the season came evening at 








—— 
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Hot Water Springs, and Mrs. Ruby's costume 
de cour was the sensation of the occasion. On 
Wednesday morning a sympathizing country 
peruses the gratifying intelligence that Crinkle 
Millionaire, Esquire, renowned for his riches, 
an old gentleman recently a widower, was 
married on Monday to Miss Anonymous, and 
the happy pair arrived the next morning at 
the Peeping Tom House, and were the ob- 
served of all observers. Of course, Mr. Mill- 
jonaire’s marriage is the business of every body 
who reads the papers, and Mr. Jenkins under- 
stands his trade. On Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday mornings it is the same. We are 
told what Mrs, Smith wore at breakfast, what 
Mr. Jones had for dinner, and how the Misses 
‘Thompson passed the evening, 

I contend that this is delightful; but why was 
my poor literary friend of long ago so despised ? 
‘© Tf you propose to be a public speaker,” said 
another gentleman to me in my youth, himself 
a noted speaker at the time, ** you must make 
people laugh. ‘That is the great point; make 
them laugh.” ‘This counselor also followed his 
own advice, and the public which began by 
laughing with him ended by laughing at him; 
and he, too, died without respect, Will this, 
too, be the fate of Jenkins? Yet who makes 
What is that familiar principle of 
political economy which has something to do 


Jenkins ? 


Can there be snob 
My dear Mrs. 
Ruby, this is a tremendous question, which we 


with demand and supply ? 


bishness except among snobs ? 


certainly can not properly answer without re- 
flection, Let us, then, retlect; and, meanwhile, 
1 am your well-wisher, 


AN OLv BacHEeLor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL STYLES, 

MORRESPON DENTS plead eagerly for hints 

J about fall stvles, and with reason—for no 
thing looks more dreary and dowdy than the 
pale, thin draperies of summer blowing about in 
trosty autumn weather, 

‘The importations of wholesale buyers show re 
arranged and modified Pompadour fashions, with 
the same innovations from the sixteenth century 
that prevailed during the summer. Private mo 
distes are still in Paris in search of novelties 
When they return we may have further changes 
to record, us the original toilettes prepared for 
the Empress to wear during her Eastern trip 
may atfect the costumes of the winter, 

At present walking dresses are made with 
round skirts, # e., the same length all around 
and almost touching the ground, bordered with 
bias pleats in the kilt fashion, The corsage is 
plain and very high at the throat. ‘The sleeves 
are coat-shaped, A circular mantle is fitted to 
the figure back and front by a belt, the sides 
forming loose drapery over the arms complete 
the parment, Suits made in this way are most 
Full tig 


ures prefer the close-fitting casaque, which is 


becoming to smatl, slender persons, 
not materially changed in shape, ‘The trimming 
is arranved in revers on the skirt and waist, and 
a broad box-pleat falls from the belt behind. 
All yarments are belted. A round sash-bow of 
many loops is newer than sashes with flowing 
ends skirts very much trimmed are the caprice 
of the moment, yet upper skirts are not aban 
doned, 


Square cut, angular sides distinguish 


new over dresses from the sloping, rounded 


Double and treble 
Wings, tunic fronts, and broad aprons opened to 


draperies of former seasons 


the belt on the sides, are seen on these parments. 
Fringes and overlapping folds are the trimming 


MATERIALS FOR AUTUMN, 

Plaid poplins and serges are the materials for 
semi-dress and traveling suits. Blue and green 
plaids are most in demand. A light all-wool 
poplin, heavy enough to wear until December, is 
three-quarters wide, at $1 a yard. Soft, pure 
wool serge, heavier than the last, is $125. This 
is in all the gay plaids of the different Scottish 
clans. Lleavy twilled plaids for Bedouin wraps 
are 82 50a yard. One yard and tive-eighths is 
the quantity required. ‘The trimming is tringe 
and tassels of the many colors of the plaid, 

Woolen armures with silk face are offered in 
the appropriate colors for fall 
gray, and Havana brown. ‘They are three- 
fourths wide, at S150 a yard. On many pat- 
terns the tiny armure figure is black 
speck amidst the color, 


maroon, stonue- 





the merest 
‘The popularity of these 
mixed goods is unaccountable, ‘They have a 
harsh, unpleasant feeling, and the silk wéaich is 
thrown to the surface soon wears away, leaving 
the wool bare, It is far better economy to buy 
as near as may be only pure materials, whether 
they are cotton, wool, or silk, Suit patterns of 
dark serge, either blue or brown, for over dresses, 
with striped petticoats, are $18. These afford 
the only stripes seen as yet among the new goods, 
Vienna cloth, a beautiful woolen fabric for deep 
mourning, is just introduced. It has an armure 
figure like the crinkle of crape, is as heavy as 
English bombazine, with the advantage of being 
reversible. $1 75 a yard. 


SILKS FOR SUITS. 

Handsome suits are made of poult de soies 
in the colors previously quoted—peacock, elder- 
berry, and maroon, ‘To these are added scabi- 
euse—crimson with purplish Solferino shading ; 
sardoine—a soft brown with rose tint like that 
of a polished sardonyx of many strata; and deep 
clear Madonna blue. 


BLACK SILKS, 


Black silks next demand attention. For 
Street suits get lustrous blue-black silk with 








heavy cords; for house dresses finer cords, dis 
tinct and far apart. Among the well-known 
brands Ponson’s gros grain is desirable for its, 
thick rich quality; Bonnet’s for tine, pure soft- 
ness. ‘The prices range from $2 50 to the 
triple-chain silks at $6 a yard. Heavier gros 
grains and faille made by Bonneét and 'Tapissier 
are from $8 to $12. These are 27 inches wide, 
A soft lustrous silk called Ratzimer is bought 
by old ladies who select with a view to wear 
alone. $3 to $6. Two brands of silk—Stew- 
art’s family silk and Stewart's Imperial — are 
made expressly for this trade, and are found to 
meet the requirements of American ladies. ‘The 
first is well-boiled double-chain silk, with ad 
mirable lustre, and too soft to crack or split. 
It is 25 inches wide; worth from 3 25 to $7 a 
yard, ‘These are commended to ladies whose 
‘best black silk’’ must do duty for years with- 
out renewal, Stewart's Imperial is of the finest 
black that can be made. It surpasses Bonneét’s 
of corresponding grades in beauty of color, and 
is softer than Ponson’s. It sheds dust, and is 
not easily rumpled. ‘The lowest price is $8 50 
a.yard ; the best quality is $7 50. 

Among other brands not familiarly known are 
cross-grained silks at $4 a yard, equally as heavy 
and lustrous as those of the established brands 
marked $6. ‘These, however, are not warranted 
to wear well, and are intended for suits that only 
endure one or two seasons. 

Armure silk, with slight crape-like figures, is 
the deepest mourning silk, It is twenty-two 
inches wide, from $3 to $5 a yard. : 








J Gros 
d’ Ecosse, without a particle of lustre, has thick 
cords flattened like faille $3 to 85 a yard. Gros 
de Londres has small cords as fine as a hair and 
widely separated. Price $4 50 a yard. Drap 
de Victoria, with fine cords and pure lustre, was 
made originally for the Queen; likewise the 
Victoria satin of soft lustre, suitable for sub 
dued haif-mourning.  Velours Indie has thick 
Ottoman reps and excellent ploss, 
yard, 

Antwerp silk —a dress for a lifetime 
and three-eighths wide, 


Price $5 a 

isa yard 
‘The best qualjty is #20 , 
the lowest price SiG. Nine yards is the dress 
pattern, 

A model for black silk suits is found among 
the dresses of a trousseau completed tor October 
‘The round skirt has a straight tflohunce two inches 
deep, aud so scant as scarcely to be gathered at 
all. ‘wo full bias ruffles, each two inches wide, 
bound and gathered in the centre on a cord, are 
on the lower edge of the founce. ‘The heading 
is ‘wo standing tluted frills, with a milliner’s fold 
to conceal the seams. A short upper skirt has a 
broad apron front with three draped wings be- 
hind, ‘Tassel fringe and a double rutile for 
trimming. Short-belted casaque, with epaulets, 
revers, aud sash-bow trimmed with ruttles and 
fringe, 

An indoor dress of black gros grain is also 
worthy of description, ‘The skirt, a yard and 
three-quarters behind, is gored flatly in front. 
A straight flounce, eight inches wide, sweeps 
down from the belt around the skirt, The lower 
edge of the tlounce is turned up on the top, a 
narrow piping of black satin is inserted, and the 
whole is held by one row of machine stitching. 
A pointed guipure edging is below this, ‘The top 
of the flounce forms its own heading. It is cut 
in scallops an inch apart and bound with satin 
‘The fullness is arranged in pleats between the 
scallops. ‘The waist is plain aud very high in 
the neck. The trimming consists of a row of 
scallops, a milliner’s fold, aud a guipure edge 
extending from the belt upward around the neck, 
Standing scalloped band around the neck. No 
epaulets. Deep cuffs outlined. Sash with short 
ends. 


WEDDING TOLLETTES, 


The wedding season comes next in rotation 
afier watering place gayeties, A bride’s dress 
prepared for October is of white Imperial sere 
diagonally repped silk with satin face. ‘Phe skirt 
dimensions are two and a quarter yards of train, 
and six yards at its greatest width, consisting ot 
one front gore, two narrow side pores, and three 
full back breadths, each three-fourths of a yard 
wide. An inch wide binding of satin edges the 
skirt. Above this are set pleats of Lyons tulle, 
headed by a marquise ruche of the same, and two 
rows of octagonal tigures made of crape bound 
with satin. ‘his trimming ascends half a yard 
high around the skirt, and is repeated up the front 
width en tablier. The waist is high behind with 
Pompadour square and Maria ‘Theresa sleeves. 
Point lace over tulle is the trimming, intermingled 
with orange buds. Embroidered buttons fasten 
the dress in front. Long looped sash. Point 
lace veil with orange tlower coronet, 

Ihe bridemaids’ dresses are of white Chambery 
gauze over silk, similarly made and trimmed with 
pleatings of the same, bound with satin. 

Another wedding dress has a tulle upper skirt, 
The low-necked corsage is trimmed with a fringed 
vine of orange buds. <A third dress of white 
poult has a court train heavily trimmed with 
white satin quilling and point lace. An ample 
parure of orange tlowers. 

A bride’s reception dress, a fine specimen of 
the Pompadour styles, is white faille with Chiné 
The trained skirt is untrimmed save 
by an inch binding of white satin headed by 
three piping folds of emtrald, white, and rose- 
pink, the colors that prevail in the bouquets, 
Pompadour waist and Marie Antoinette sleeves. 
The tricolor folds are arranged around the neck 
and sleeves, with frills of real blonde lace over a 
fringe made up of the colors of the dress. ‘The 
sash has folds at the sides and wide fringe on 
the ends. Buttons embroidered to match the 
dress, 


bouquets. 


CASHMERE ROBES. 
Considerable novelty is shown in cashmere 
robes de chambre. One of black cashmere has 
no border at the bottom, but is striped up and 
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down the widths, detining the gores of a Gabrielle | 
wrapper, Another, with ashes-of-rose ground, | 
is designed for a short loose camisole and sepa- | 
rate skirt. Six yards of bordering, three inches | 
wide, is provided for the camisole. A wider 
design surrounds the skirt. Cashmere figures | 
entirely cover a third, ‘Lhe most startling nov 
elty is a maroon ground with half a yard of | 
stamped border imitating Japanese embroidery, 
with its usual quaint designs of the ibis, storks, 
and herons amidst coarse foliage. Price $18. 
At the furnishing houses robes are made of 
merino—it is difticult to get soft, all-wool cash- 
mere—in the dark shades, sultane, Alexandra 
blue, and dove color. ‘They are Gabrielle shaped, 
trimmed with intricate Persian designs of chain- 
stitching in gold color, with tiny dots of many 
colors in seed stitch, 





CASHMERE SHAWLS, 


India cashmere shawls, so ungraceful hitherto 
with short suits, are now draped in the manner 
shown in our previous numbers to form beautiful 
mantles over short dresses of black silk, or of 
dark, grave colors. Only square shawls can be 
used. ‘The shawl is not cut, and as few stitches 
as possible are used that the shawl may not be 
defaced, ‘Tassels and passementerie ornaments 
of queer design are imported in the varied colors 
of cashmere for mounting the shawl. ‘These 
with the fringe at the edge are the only trim- 
ming. From $10 to &15 is the charge for drap 
ing them, the price depends on the ornaments 
furnished, 


VARIETIES, 


In the way of ornamental cravats are tiny 
bows and rosettes of silk or satin folded like 
flower petals. ‘Tassels are pendent below. A 
pin fastens the bow to the collar as conveniently 
as a brooch, Sixty cents to $! is the price 
Larger bows have many loops of satin ribbon 
With larger ends edged with fringe. A pin is 
also attached to these. Price #1 50. 

Bands tor the neck are of feather tips or of 
plauited velvet strands to match the bonnet with 
Which they are worn, Long ribbon strings tie 
these behind 

New sash ribbons are of two shades of the 
sume leading color—a stripe of each separated 
by a hair stripe of white in the centre. 

For information received we are indebted to 
Mesdames Dito, and Virrorer, and Messrs. 
A. 'T. Srewart & Co.; Lorp & Tartor; 
James M‘Creery & Co.; Gronor A. Hearn; 
and JouNnson, Burns, & Co. 





PERSONAL, 


Mrs. Mackenzie, the wife of that most indus 
trious and very clever man of letters, Doctor R, 
SUELTON MACKENZIE, hus written a novel en- 
titled, ‘‘ Married against Reason ;’’ a story of 
middle-class life in Germany, which is highly 
commended by the critics, and is in great de- 
mand by readers, 

Probably the most notable instance in the 
history of the world of a man’s voluntarily re- 
funding a large sum of money, is that of the late 
Lord Taunton, who paid .back £100,000 com- 
pensation money which the Bristol and Exeter 
Railroad Compmny had paid his father for cut- 
ting through his lands. He saw that his estates 
were cnlhanced in value by far more than the or- 
dinary price of the land taken from him. 

Not long since there was a little scene be- 
fore the Roman Senate, A young and beautiful 
woman appeared before them, and announced 
herself as the last descendant of the Emperors 
of the East, living unknown in a valley of Pied 
mont After an investigation she was recog 
nized as the Princess Lascakis-PALEOLOGUS, and 
the Senate ordered her name to be inseribed in 
the Book of Gold at the Capitol. Then»? 
to Florence, and founded a Masonic Lo: 
Wotmen 

The Pore, imitating other regnant people, 
hus ordered a bust of GkoKGE Prawopy for his 
private apartinents, remembering the million of 
dollars which G. P. gave to the poor of Kome 

Simmons, of the Harvard bout crew, is one 
of the tinest looking fellows Yankee Doodle hus 
ever exported to England. He comes of yood 
stock. He is a third cousin of Mr. EMERSON, 
and a descendant of one of the best families of 
Concord, Thoreau and CHANNING were his 
first tutors in boating 

Prince De La ‘Tour Db’ AUVERGNE, the new 
French Secretary for Foreign Affairs, has spent 
all his life in diplomatic service, having repre 
sented France at Weimar, Turin, Berlin, Rome, 
and London. His mother recently bought the 
Mount of Olives, at Jerusulem, where she is now 
building a chapel. It was his mother who went 
up With Nadar in his first balloon ascent. The 
Prince is only 46. 

M. Titers, in a recent speech inthe French 
Chamber, made this remarkable statement 
‘Personal power is at an end, not only in 
France, but in all Europe. Governments which 
do pot comprehend this are blind. It is only 
free institutions like those of England which 
will satisfy mations, and if they can not come 
across the Channel they will come across the 
Atlantic.’ 

In France one is bothered to tell who's 
who, especially pe ople Whore humes come most 
frequently betore the public A book on this 
subject has just app ured in Paris, from which 
it appears that the name of Madame Gronce 
SanD is DupgevaNnt; of M. De *easiuny, Fra 
LIN; of AnseNE Houssayr, Housser; of M 
GRANIER DE CASSAGNAC, sitnply GRANIER (the 
*“de Cassaynac’’ was tacked on when M. Gra 
NIER became an Official candidate); of Eugens 
pe Mirecourt, the biographer, Gicor (there is 
some excuse here); of Madame CarvaLuo, Car- 
VAILHE ; Of MAKIE CABEL, Of the Opera Comique, 
Casu; of Father Hyactnruz, Loyson (Loyson 
means “the gosling’’); and of the well-known 
restaurateur P®rers, Fraise, i.¢., strawberry, 
which name appears more appropriate than the 
pseudonym. It is rare that a Frenchman, being 
possessed of an authentic title, conceals it out 
of modesty; nevertheless, this happens in the 
case of CHam and GILL, the two caricaturists, 
the first of whom is Viscount De Nos, and the | 
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second Count De Gunes; and in that of M, 
HENRI ROCHEFORT, who, as most people are 
aware, is Count De Rocngerortr Lucay, 

An assistant of the Rey. Dr. Ewer, of Christ 
Church, is soliciting funds for the erection of 
an Episcopal Church, which for ritualistic per- 
formances is to throw Father MorrIL and St. 
Alban’s far into the shade, It is to surpass even 
the most advanced of the London ritualists 

** The Commodore's”? new wife is said to be 
a lady of some literary ability, whose writings 
have found their way into print. It is also said 
that before marriage she was related to the VAN 
DERBILTS, She is about thirty years of age, tall, 
and rather slim, fair complexion, with dark hair 
and eyes, 

Mr. 8. 8. Conant, for several years past the 
first lieutenant, or executive editorial officer of 
the Zimes, under Mr. RaymMonp, has resigned 
that position, A clever man and thorough jour- 
nalist, 

—A “noble authoress,” the Hon. Emriy Ept N, 
has recently deceased in England. She was sis- 
ter of the late Lord AUCKLAND and of the pres- 
ent Bishop of Bath and Wells. She wrote two 
clever novels —‘* The Semi-Attached Couple” 
and “ The Semi-Detached House.” Her sister, 
ELEANOR Even, was the first and last love of 
WILLIAM Pirv. 

—Tom Hugues, eminent as a literary man, on 
being chosen as sole referee in the canoe contest 
between Harvard and Oxford, wrote, “I shall 
be happy to serve if acc eptable to both parties. 
I should lie if I said T hope you will win; but I 
do hope that at the finish the bow of your bout 
will be at the stroke of Oxford.” 

Mr Herpwortnh Dixon, a clever but some 
What crotchety Englishman, has resigned the 
editorship of the London 
been succeeded by Sir C. W. Ditke, the pro 
prietor—the first instance where a titled genth 
man has become publicly known as a “ newspa 
per man.” 

—The true reason why Prince ArruuR comes 
to Canada as an officer of the Rifle Brigade is 
that he is destined to take high rank in the 
army, but can not properly be promoted until 
he has seen foreign service. 


Atheneum, and has 


A head erootn, 
several horses and carriages have been sent in 
advance to Montreal, to enable the royal war- 
rior to get comfortably through the rough din 
ing and garrison duty he will be obliged to go 
through with during the horrors of a Canadian 
Winter, 

Kight millions of frances, gold, is the sum 
which that good Frenchman, Louis NAPOLEON, 
has placed at the disposal of his wife Eugenie 
NAPOLEON, to pay the expenses of her trip to 
see the Sultan at Constantinople, and for the 
little call she is to make on the Viceroy of 
Egypt at Suez, at the Canal opening. Several 
scientific people are included in her suite 

The mineralogists at the late Salem gather 
ing called Dr. HAMLIN’s parure of native gems, 
which the Bazar readers will tind Ilustrated in 
another column, the crown jewels of Amert a, 
and insisted that all the pretty girls in the coun- 
try had a right to wear them. And so Miss Fos 
TER, the daughter of the President of the Ameri 
can Scientific Association, and a very beautiful 
young lady by-the-way, appeared in them at the 
reception which closed the meetings 

—The eldest son of Briguam Youna is in New 
Haven, Connecticut, trading for railroad cars, to 
be used on the branch from the Pacitic Railroad 
to Salt Lake City. Before he had been in the 
Elm City two hours he had received a number 
of invitations to dine out, and several gentlemen 
asked him to “‘cum hum’’ with them, He is 
accompanied by his favorite wife, a young lady 
of very agreeable manners and charming phy 
sique. She wears good stulls, made up in the 
latest styles 

Quite removed from absolute indigence is 
the Marquis or Herrrorp, who owns nearly « 
whole fashionable boulevard in Paris. His pic 
ture-galleries are renowned; his wealth fabu 
lous. He is a courtier of the NapoLgeons, and 
has promised to bequeath his chateau to the 
Paince ImMrertat He is in his seventieth 
year; has immenuse estates in England, and is 
the patron of six livinus 

The father of the present Lord Anrnapon, 
who was remarkable for the stateliness of his 
munners, one day, riding through a village in 
the vicinity of Oxtord, met a lad dragying a 
calf along the road When his lords hip as ked 
the boy if he knew him, he replied, ** Kea.” 
‘*What is my name?” said his lordship. “ Why, 
Lord Anrnapon,”’ replied the lad. * Then why 
don’t you take off your hat?’ ‘So T will, Sur,” 
said the boy, ‘if ye’ll hold the ealf.”’ 

The French Academy of Sciences has this 
year, in its list of prizes to professional gentle 
men who have made valuable discoveries ino 
medical science, voted a prize of fifteen hundred 
frances to Professor AusTIN FLINT, Jun., of this 
city, for “experimental researches on a new 
function of the liver—original experiments of 
great interest to pathology and physiology.’ 
Dr. Fut is one of the youngest of the medical 
professors of the country, being only about 
thirty; yet his discoveries in reference to the 
liver are the most remarkable that haye ever 
been made 

Prince Nicno.as COMNENUS, who recently 
died at Constantinople at the age of seventy-two, 
was a descendant of the Emperors of the Lower 
Empire of that name. For many years he has 
been connected with the French Embassy at the 
Porte, 

The Hon. Guiuran C. VerPLaNnckK, now an 
octogenarian, maintains the same lively interest 
in our benevolent institutions that he did fifty 
years ago, when he aided in organizing the His 
torical Society. As President of the Board of 
Commissioners of Emigrants, and as a Regent of 
the University, he is as active as any of his asso 
ciates, At the recent meeting of the Regents 
of the University he confirmed the remark of 
Professor MARTIN, that the mass of our German 
immigrants are not acquainted with the clhssical 
speech of Germany, by an anecdote of the emi- 
nent Dr. Lieser. Dr. Lieser had occasion ta 
visit the eastern part of the city of New York, 
which is largely occupied by Germans, and when 
there asked, in his pative tongue, some direc- 
tion at a German store which he entered. To 
his surprise, the man, himself also a German, 
was wholly unable to understand him, and he 
was obliged to apply elsewhere for the informa- 
tion. This application, too, was unsuccessful ; 
the same result attended a third inquiry; and 
not till he came to the fourth or fifth man did 
he find one who could understand the standard 
German of Berl I the bool 
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Pen-Wiper in the Form of a Wheat Sheaf. 


lux upper part of this pen-wiper is made of wheat heads, whic 
on a pasteboard stalk, and are apparently held together by means 


ik ritbon embroidered in point Russe Phe pen-wiper is eight inches high and or even four papers may be laid under the drawing. ‘The papers thus prepared 

en inches in circumference Phe pasteboard stalk, which is six inches in cir are now laid oa the material which is to be stamped, and which must be as 
cumference, must be just high enough to allow the heads of the wheat to stand mooth as possible. In drawing the design on velvet it must previously be 
out free. In arranging the straws on the stalk they must be put alternately one stretched in a frame, so that it shall not be pressed. Other materials, as, for 

ha head and two without, in order to prevent the heads from being too close instance, cloth, reps, cashmere, silk, linen, and muslin, may be spread out on a 
tovethe Phe middle free space is filled with single heads, which are cut off table or board, and fastened with pins and little pegs. In order to prevent it from 
cl to the top and fastened with mucilage. The real pen-wiper consists of slipping the paper on which the design is drawn is also fastened down on the 


le stvips of black cloth, which are fastened into a pasteboard cylinder an 


ind a half in height, which is arranged on a flat circular piece 


hown by the illustration, with little colored cloth tabs. This pen-wiper is slid 


to the wheat sheat 


Turkish Tobacco-Holder, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Pius tobacco-holder is made 
vn deather lined with brown 
It consists of a flat paste 
wd bottom four and a half 
hes long by three inches wide, 
the corners of which are round 
ed, and which is then covered 
on the outside with leather and 
on the inside with silk. A lined 
piece, forming the sides, passes 
noothly around the bottom; 
this is two inches and a halt 
high, and is ornamented with 
point Russe in black. sill The 


edye is cut somewhat scalloped, 


in the manner shown by the il “a CLosED. apparatus consists of a tin evlindrical 
lustration, so that the ends are half an inch high ~ WLS holder four inches and a half high and ten 
« than the sides, and by this means the ends lap = inches in’ cireumferenc e, Which is fur 
over slightly when the holder is folded up. Fig. 2 nished with a bottom and a wooden han- 
he it opened In folding first turn down the Fig. 1.—Sramping NEEDLE, dle. ‘This holder serves to contain a lit 
ends, and then the sides It is held together by means of a . > , ‘ : Furi Size. tle spirit lamp (see illustration), as well 
band of brown silk elastic tape, which is fa tened on the out Pex Wirer in tie Form o1 as a simall steam kettle, shown by big. 4. 


le of the bottom by means of a little band of the material. 


Directions for Drawing and Stamping Designs, 
Figs. 1-4. 


Numerous inquiries lead us to give herewith, by means of 


foll ny deseriptions and accompanying figures, a sim 
ple method for drawing and stamping designs on cloth, and 
for the preparation of the requisite colors he first thing 
1 ary is the design, which is marked on tissue paper by 
means of tine holes Iving close together For preparing this 
ce i the first thing re juired is a needle, for making which 


take a common tine sewing needle and plunge it in sealing 
ix tll there remains only an eighth of an inch of the pomt free, 
Fasten the design with the drawing on the outside to the paper 


designed for marking, which should be very stifl The drawing 
is rubbed with common dry white soup, which smooths it so that 
the needle can easily run in and out, The two lavers of paper 


which ave fastened on each other are now laid on an underlayer of cloth, baize, or fe It, 













Fig. 2.—Heapina-Desk In THe Form or a Book.—Oven. 





ed with cloth as foundation. ‘The outer edge is covered, in the manner 


Fig. 1.—Torkisu Tonacco-Ho.iper. 


Fig. 4.—Sream- Kerrie 


throug 
the contours of the design, 
Care 
ever, not to put them close 
enough to tear the paper. 
For marking take the 


the foretinger on the head of the | Fig. 1 in the anbroidery Supple 
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already mentioned, besides which the design must be held down on an under- 
layer by the left hand. Then take up the design, lay it on the underlayer with 
the under side up, and rub it off carefully with a smooth-cut pumice-stone, so 
that no unevenness shall be perceptible. If several designs be desired, two, three, 


h are pasted 
of a colored 


















material. For stamping the design take a felt brush, as shown by Fig. 2.) This 
of pasteboard is made of turned wood with felt on the under surface. Dip this brush into the 
fine pulverized color designed for stamping. For dark materials take yellow, 


and for light materials blue or black resinous color, and rub carefully along the 
contours of the design with the felt brush. In order to be certain whether the 
4, y design is visible over every part of the contour, raise the paper up slightly and look 

4, ANG beneath it. Where the con 





j 
tours fail they must be com 
pleted, and the sur} lus coloi r] 


RM WAL 2. 

| ‘ <a : . x must be blown away before | 
\ Y ‘ S y fixing the design. As the 

| WY ee € . 4 black and blue colors easily 

i | a “aS —: yg fly off, very little of them 

Was \) , 7 

TALE ‘¢" ny ‘i { : a4 


must be taken on the brush ; 
but the yellow color, es 
ly for cloth or velvet, must 


ere ial- 


be used in abundance. Now 
take up the paper from the 
material and tix the color by 
means Of steam; for doing 
which such an apparates as 
that shown by Figs. 8 and 4 
may be found useful This 


Fig. 2. —OPEN, 



















~ ah 
A Witat Sunar. Phis is nine inches in circumference and three inches and 


a quarter high up to the beginning of the diagonally } 
pointed spout; the latter is four inches lone. and a | 
ranged so that it can be set into the top of the kettle in | 
Which the water is boiled that produces the steam. ‘The 

steam-kettle must be only two-thirds fall, As soon as the 

water boils hold the material on which the design was 

Inarked as close as possible to the opening of the spout 

na perpendicular position, so that the steam shall strike 8 
the color while as hot as may be, and fix it on the ma- 

tera. Of course the material must be turned so that all 

the parts of the contour shall come in front of the steam. 

It is then diied. Any kind of kettle with a spout may 

he used instead of the one described, 


Reading-Desk in the Form of a Book. 


THis desk serves not only for holding the book, but 





FOR STAMPING, 


Fig. 2.—Fert Brus. 


av also be used as ; oO 7 ehDing 20 ‘ 
RepucED Sizz. may also be used a p box for keeping it. It is of bi wn 
carved wood, eleven inches long, eight inches and a half 
and the holes are punched wide, and two inches high. The cover, which is em 
eee ee broidered, is kept in its pliee by a fastening arranged on the inside of the back. On ? 


the back are arranged two short pieces by means of a hinge (these form a part of the 
must be taken, how- cover), Which serve for fas- 
tening the ledge-like piece, 
which is furnished with a 


little frame-work. The Wy 











Fig. $.—Sream Arrana 
TUS FOR STAMPING 
PATTERNS, 


needle between the former holds the book, - stig ¥ ~ 
thumb and third and while the little frame- Cs y* f, 
fourth fingers of the right hand, lay | work holds the leaves separate. nrg Ray A aM eae 


needle, and run it perpendic ularly } ment, Harpr r's Ba y; Vol. Riss 
through the paper so deep that | No. 34, gives a design suitable 
the sealing-wax touches the pa- | for this desk. 

per We must mention that an 


even, regular stitch can only be Alphabet for Marking 


a 
a ee i 


EVOUUVLT TELA SULA MMEN G0 gmk 9 AY 
oS 





obtained in this manner, but of Under-Clothing. 
course the pout of the needle INTERWOVEN letters are aa 
must not stand out further than | now very much used for mark- Fig. 1.—Reapinc-Desk IN THE Form or a Book.—Cosen. 





ie, lth escal 


ALPHABET FOR MARKING UNDER-CLOTHING. 
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in the illustration 
interwoven, and 

joined in the same manner with 
The letters are worked in diagonal 
stitch with white or red cotton. The illus 
trations of under-clothing in the preceding Num 
ber showed the positions in which they should be 
marked 


ing under-clothing. We give 
a few which are simply 
others may be 
a little care 


any 


satin 


DEBENHAM'S VOW. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “ Barbara’s History,” etc. 
CHAPTER IIL. 


A PAIR OF FRIENDS. 





Tur door fell back, and the two who there 
found themselves face to face shook hands ovei 
the threshold They were about the same age 
They were as nearly as possible about the same 
height And yet it would have been dificult in 


the course of a long morning's walk to tind two 


young men who in every other particular, wheth- 
curiously dis 


similar than ‘Temple Debenham and Arehibald 


er of mind or person, were more 


Blyth. ‘They were familiar acquaintances, They 
called themselves friends But they had searce 
ly a taste, scarcely a topic in common Phey 


must, one would fancy, have been drawn to each 


other by me law entirely the reverse of that to 
of elective attinity 
entially an artist 
indifferent for 


which the pa 


Which chemists give the name 

Lhe oue was e 
tive, reserved, part to 
those things by sions and prejudices 
of the majority are ¢ hietly swayed, and, like all 


contemy) la 
the most 


who dwell in a world of their own creation, some 
vith his fel 


he other, on the contrary, wa 


What unsympathetic in his relations \ 
low-men soa 
‘City man” born and bred; interested in busi 
nes matters and 
Lossip, active, light hearted, 
facile, easily pleased, easily 
persuaded, and to the 
lavish exercise of a wit which 
was, in truth, of the smallest 
Lo lemple Deben 
the contrary, were 


business 


given 


calibre, 
ham, o1 
given an iron will, a 
strength of 
nud energy of character 


patent 
purpose, and a 
Which wore too often the out- 
ward aspect of sullenness or 
scorn Nor did the contrast 
end here. It went 
diversity 


beyond 
ot dispo ition, of 
pursuits, of mental 
extended to 


culture, 
and mere pet 


mal tppearance They were 
to the full as unlike each oth 
er in style 
all the rest. 

Lhe portrait of Archibald 


Blyth may be sketehed in a 


and feature as in 


He was fair 
looking; had 
frank, bright eyes, vather blue 
than gray; a dimple in his 
and the 
natured smile in 
Ile cultivated his 
latest 
hion 


dozen words 


and bovish 


chin most good 
the world. 

whiskers 
alter the stock -ex 


change fa He delight 


ed in a white hat and a blue 


cravat And he had a weak 
ness for jewelry Ile dressed, 
in short, with that ‘* City” 
smartness Which, however dif 
ficult to define, is distinetly 
characteristic of the class to 
Which it belongs Of that 
ela the organist’s friend 
might fairly be taken as a 
type. One may see dozens 
of Archibald Blyths more or 
l jeweled, white -hatted, 
and blue cravatted, flitting to and fro about 
Mark Lane, Leadenhall Street, and ¢ heap idle, 


any sunshiny morning between March and Octo 
“ah h 

Adequately to transfer to paper 
man of Temple Debenham is a k 
and this hap because in 
outward was for the most part but an 
tion of the inward As the jagged « 


mountain summit betray the secret of its forma 


the outward 
S$ CasVv matter ; 
chielly, per him the 
indi a 
utlines of a 
tion, soim hi 


face Was every line, In some setise 


iu graven hieroglyphic, and in his general bear 
ing each wonted gesture of special 


Ile was not handsome He was 


ignification 





not even what 


is called triking looking” at first sight, be 
cause the expression of power that would have 
made him so to a mere ly casual observer was 


controlled, almost « habitual re 


lis brow was broad rather than lofty; 


oncealed, by 
serve. | 
prominent and overhanging above the eyes, as 
was the brow of Handel, of Beethoven, of most 
famous musicians. His eyes were dark, deep 
seeming, however, to lose their 
us if it and 
then blazing out again, like a beacon on the sea, 


set, luminous ; 
light at times, were turned inward 
The chin and jaw were square cut, strong, yet 
delicate ; the lips, on the other hand, were thin, 
flexible, somewhat compressed, as if to keep 
down their involuntary play of expression; and, 
though capable of lighting up into a smile singu 
larly grave and sweet, were not wholly free from 
a lurking suspicion of sarcasm about the cor- 
ners. Ile was tail, nearly six feet in height; 
sparely yet strongly built; lengthy of limb; 
light and swift of step; with something resolute 
and eager-looking in the very stoop of his head 
and shoulders—for it was a stoop that told nei 
ther of indolence nor weakness, but of onward 
ness, as if life were literally a race, and he were 
forever pressing forward. He wore his hair 
long, after the fashion of German students in 
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general; and upon his upper lip a heavy, droop 
ing, brown mustache, which he wont to 
gnaw furiously when he was playing. And his 
hands were long, slender, supple, with nerves 
and muscles of steel beneath their delicate sur 
face; and his complexion was pale; and his 
voice was grave and clear; and when all these 
no portrait of the man 


ze ratsonne ot his 


wits 


things are said, we have 
after all; but only a catalog i 
inches, color, and so forth; the which conveys 
no more idea of his personality than a map « on 
veys of the scenery of Switzerland. Here, we 
lake 

THOUN TAINS a piss 


say, Is a there a vallev—b these 





‘tween 





Phe mountains stand so many 


thousand feet high Phe pass is so many thou 
sand feet above the level of the sea ** Words 

words—words ! What have these measure 
ments to tell us of the glory of the everlasting 


peaks, of the scented of the pine forest, 
of the rose-tlush on the snow-tield, of the gen 
tian shivering on the brink of the glacier? The 
poorest sketch ever committed to paper were in 
this case more effectual than the best map that 
money could purchase, as the commonest pho 
Temple Debenham would here be 
worth more than a volume of elaborate descrip 
tion. Such as it is, however, the portrait must 
stand—in default of a better. 

And these we who shook hands that 
ummer threshold of St. Hil 


tograph of 


e the two 
evening over the 
degarde the Marty: 
‘Sorry to interrupt you,” said Debenham 
grimly 
The new 


gar, and 


comer flung away the end of his ci 


tepped im Without waiting for an invi 


tation 

‘*My dear fellow,” he said, ‘* don’t mention 
it Iam charmed to exchange any occupation, 
however instructive or entertaming, for your 


ciety 
The organist 
locked the door, 


hrugged his shoulders and re 


“WITH THIS PROTEST TEMPLE DEBENHAM 
‘Go on,” he id you know the way 
What a diabolical carme You have been mak 


iny. 
** You recognized the * Huntsmen’s Chorus?’” 
** Not I. 


“Then, Orestes, the delicate susceptibilities 
of thy Pylades are wounded Methought that 
soul-stirvring tram, albeit pertormed ith no 
more Capable instrament than the prosaic wall 
in tick of daily lif uld have waked a fa 


miliar echo to thine ea 
“TL thought you would have battered the door 
i. replied Debenham 

And | 


friend w 


horrible suspicion !—TI feared my 
ith deafne 
had by thi 


organ, 


is.stricken 

Temple Debenham, who 
sumed his place at the muttered 
intelligible apology, and suggested that 
his visitor should be seated 


time re 
ome 
not very 


“What if I take one of those not too luxu 
rious prie-diew chair will it be sacrilege, © 
my Orestes 7 

“Tf vou could be rational for only five min 
utes, Archie, [ should be so much obliged to 
you, 

‘The new-comer took out Tis wateh 

“It wants precisely four minutes to eight, 


he said, gravely, ‘I promise to be unexce; 
tionally rational till one minute past the hou 
Accept the effort, my dear fellow, as a tribute 
to friendship 

The organist struck an impatient chord or two 

“Where do you come from?” he asked pres 
ently. “What have you been doing all day ? 

** Ask me, rather, why I am here now, 

**T should hardly be so uncivil.” 

“Ts it possible ¢ 


Sesides, | 

better to do.” 

** Not a bit of it. 
better to do. 


can guess. You have nothing 
£ £ 


I have a good deal that is 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* "Then why 
Why—not being born for the 
express purpose of blushing unseen—sh« iI 
Waste my sweetness, and so forth? Because I 
have been over to the Regent's Park this after 
noon, and seen the Hardwickes.” 
Quest ce que cela me fait? The 
wickes are nothing to me.” — 
‘Pardon me. The Hardwickes 
are something to you 


* Exactly so. 





Hard 


inv Orestes, 

Josiah Hardwicke is an 

Does not the 

g to him 

Lam not a part of the par 
. 


undoubted something to you 
whole parish, such as it is, belon 

‘What of that ? 
ish.’ 

* You belong to it 
clerk, the beadle, and the 
You are his loval 
here, don't look Lam not asking you 
to do him homage. Tam only reminding you 
that he is the father of his people, and that it 
better worth your while to have him for a friend 
than an enemy.” 





subjects, every one of you 


hlerce 


*Lam not aware,” said Debenham, haughti 
ly, “*that Mr. Hardwicke is called 


either my friend or my enemy 


upon to be 


Archibald Blyth uttered a subdued groan, 
ind fora few moments there w ilence Then 
looking down and fidgeting with his cane, he 
tid 


Now, Debenham, look here! Let us talk 


Your name turned up to-day at Strath 


ellan House ind md the opportunity ocem 
ring, [—I By Jove, Pm afraid to tell you 
Afraid 

Well, youre so impracticable, you kn 
But LT thought it might pave the way to some 
thing better, and—and money is money 

The organist faced suddenly round 

*Confound you, Archie,” he said, almost 


vhat folly have you been committing 
in may Haan Out with it!” 


** Well, Hardwicke gives one of his great 


TURNED 


AGAIN TO IIS ORGAN," ET¢ 


parties to-morrow night, and they 


had engaged 


Thalberg to play they always engage some 
musical star for their great gatherings, you 
know.’ 

‘Yes, yes; I have heard you say so Go 
on. : : j 

“This afternoon, | 


however, Thalberg tel 
that he is ! 
the 


graphs to say detained in Pari 


a command from Puileric and can 


keep his engagement Pylades being pre 
vhen the telegram is delivered, at once pro 
poses Orestes, 1, Pylades, undertake that you, 


Ovestes, shall take Phalberg’s place Phe Hard 
ickes Commission me to offer you ten guinea 
for the evening, and—me voici! 
A shadow passed over'Temple Debenham's face 


How do they know that I am competent to 
take Thalberg’s place ?” he said, 
** Because I told them all about you 
Indeed! And may I ask what that 
Oh, I said what a wonderful musician you 
and how and that 


had taken a musical degree at that place in Ge 


were ; vou composed 
any 

**T took nothing of the kind The 
to confer ce ces It is not 


academy 
has no power 
university, 
Then what is that parchment affair that 

you once showed me,.with all the eals and 
flourishes ?” 

‘* Pooh !—my certificate.’ 

** Well, it's much the same thing 
at all events, that 
Thalberg, if not 


I engaged 

you should play as well as 
better ; here I 
bearer of their offer. 


and am, the 
The organist looked down uneasily. 
“Ttisa very liberal offer,” he said ; 
‘You are not going to decline it?” 
Debenham hesitated. 
**No,” he said. ‘* That is, I am not sure. 
I can not afford to decline it. 


** but 
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** Because ell, | hav played, ot 
| the Grand D parties; but then in G 
the lal } tion of the artist i 
and—-and he was the Grand Dul if 
It is not quite the same tl Arel 
*My cousin is not a German nd duke, if 
| that is what you mean But he i nil 
merchant, and a gentleman 
| *L don’t doubt that Mr. Hardwick 
} tleman replied the orga t. hastih ‘but 
then, in what light would he re asm \ 
Anh inte 1 
No, 1 ot e not As friend 
in artist 
*Are you sure of tl 
Bevond loube B t th there 
Claudia 
** Who is ¢ id 
Hardwiel ister r f his } , 
handsome ri 1 al | i ! } 
son, | admit \ of | Doml 1 
know, Frighter i tello ut of enses at 
the first phan 
* 1 don't think st lt enn 
Debenham miilin 
\l \ net know be ! i Mr. I ! 
vith apr TT 1 shake of id x 
beautiful retri t 1 ) II ( 
vou are re al 
* Neither | her | t | 
the org aE | 
i hadys 
‘Then T may that \ pt 
Y« \ hon 
Ver lock precisely | } 
ended to i e me this tin Shall w 
together rdo you pret t I 
‘1 think L will go alone, if you d I | 
Archie L of 
matter 
abd) 3 play 
can't i 
‘ \l 
I I 1 
il I 
Ve i 
Head 
mh 
| \ 
i 
d 
n i 
! 
{ t 
float as it list 
that followed ¢ 
twist and turt {1} 
ing thought I pot 
in sunshin ! hark 
hado ni ) I 
derly about some little phrase 
of melody, sweet and lid a 
water ide blossen 
breaking awa hel ¢ 
on trom key to ke itum 
of strange mod t 1 
falling int 
of calm, t l 
as though the breath of 
lotu el { 
the fa f tl 
at lust ft 1 
drane und ! 
ing bout f ! 
el i ! ! 
hil t | 
th rl Le l ] 
came to his journey end 
however, ‘Temple Debenham 
lost all remembrance of the listener for wl 
entertainment he wa ipposed to be 
and left off at last to find the church all 
} me and Archibald Blyth as profound! 
as Bedreddin Hassan at the gate of Damas 
<- 
} CHAPTER IV 
rHE HARDWICK! 
Jostan Harpwicker, Esquire, of $ thellan 
House, Regent's Park, Hardwicke | iN 
ind the 4 h of St. Hildepa I I 
ituate with the liberties of tl tI ! 
} in the County of Middlesex, I f 
considerabl il ind much 3 
|} commercial world Ihe l I ! 
| came of a fan of merchan I t wl i 
had been ¢1 magnate 1 th hol by 
tl iv, mm notal than | tl il 
kn nes I mas Hard I for I 
yeu iderman, and, like Dick W i 
Lord Mayor of Lond | I 
Mr. Ilardwicke placed | on ¢ 
ligrnit Ile had, indeed 1 them 
often that | fellow-citiz | nygth grown 
eary of pressing them wy him Neither the 
robe of the Common Councilman, nor the Alder 
mani wn, nor the golden collar of the Mayor, 
possessed any kind of att f him. Beis 
elected Sheriff, he paid the fir ner than a 
cept the offic He objected even to be chai 
man of a board, or to preside at a publie dinner 
It is, in short, his peculiarity—perhaps his 
pride—lightly to esteem those thin hich most 
City men covet lo know that his signature wi 
wd" on any Exchange in Europe, that hi 
agents were to be found in all great commercial 
ports, and his hij n eve ocean hig 
was all the distin 1 he protessed to 1 


| Mr. Hardwicke was one of those portly, 








) 
4 
j 
‘ 





mid i] ape d, and somew hat pompous bac helors, | 
of whom one is ready to predict at first sight that | 
they will remain bachelors to the end of the chap 
ter. His features were good 1 


, his complexion flor 


f 
id, his hair iron-gray, curling, and abundant. Var- 
d mably vain of a handsome foot and hand, he 
was scrupulous in the matter of boots and gloves ; 
d, indeed, generally solicitous 


pecting the | 
adornment of his outward man, 
With regard to what Anthony & Wood would 


have styled **his intellectuals,” Mr. Hardwicke 





was a man of good average education, and more 
in average capacity. He had gone to school 
at Harrow, and s 1 there longer than most | 
} 


ids destined for the City. He had traveled, 





He spoke French with fluency and retinement | 
and he had aste for art—a taste sound 
enough as ft as it went, but neither sufficiently | 
deep nor sufficier y cultiv ited to lead him be- | 
yond the precincts of the French Salon or the | 
English Academy. Of the merits of a Giotto, | 
| 


a Perugino, a John Bellini, he had no percep 


n whatever, He tried to relish Raffaelle, but 
la secret preference for Carlo Dolce ; 

and he esteemed Meissonier above every other 
painter, living or dead, Stull, he did care tor | 
eared for them, but 
bought them; and as his taste was essentially 
modern, and as the pictures he bought were re 
t followed that Mr. Hardwicke’s mon- 


the encouragement of living art, and 





pictures, and he not only 








wt of the liv painter, and so did 
more positive service than if he had been im 
bued with u trictest classicism from his youth 


‘ 
however, must be to some ex 
of himselt (Giranted that the 
lecorator supply both taste and 





furniture, enough must alway $ remain to indi 
cate net of the culture and proclivities of 
the ] ‘ . By means of the pictures on his 
Wa and the books, or absence of books, on | 

tah t his dogs, his birds, his flowers—nay 
even by |! valking-stick and umbrella, one ma 
draw many a shrewd inferen e, and supply many 
a dacuna. In like manner, had a practiced ob 


en set di 


I wn within the precincts of 
in House, he would have found on every 


cations, slight but certain, on which to 





estimate of the master of the establish- 
ment, It was a very big house to begin with— 
one of the biggest and tinest houses in the Re- 
, furnished throughout with the big- 
It had a front like a 
Grecian temple; a Gothic lodge; 


gest and finest furniture 
a handsome 
huge conservatories ; a built-out 
ball-room forty feet in length; and gardens 
planned in the Italian style, sloping down to the 


ornamental water at the back, 


just such a house as it seems impossible to de 


carriage drive ; 


It was, in short, 


ribe without falling into the stvle of one of 
Messr 


There was 


. Christie and Manson’s advertisements, 
the entrance-hall, like the hall of a 
ouse, with busts of the twelve Cwsars 
standing on Scagliola pillars round the walls 


There was 


elub-l 


the spacious staircase carpeted with 
the richest and softest velvet pile carpeling, up 
which Mr, Hardwicke’s guests might have walk 
ed six abreast. ‘There was the suite of recep 
the yellow damask 
room, the blue satin room, and the crimson vel 
all paneled with enormous looking 


lit by chandeliers like pendent fountains, 


tion-rooms, three in number 


vel room 
glasse 
and erowded with gilded furniture, pictures in 
heavy Italian frames, tables of Florentine mosaic, 
cabinets in bull and marqueterie, ormolu clocks, 
and expensive trifles from all quarters of the 
glol 
save for its costliness, 


«. Here was nothing antique—nothing rare, 
Hlere were no old masters, 
no priceless pieces of majolica, no Cellini caskets, 
no enamels, no intagli, no Etruscan tazze, or 
Pompeian relics; but in their place great vases 
of the finest modern Sévres, paintings by Frith, 
Maclise, Stanticld, Meissonier, and David Rob 

erts, bronzes by Barbedienne, Chinese ivory carv- 
ings, and wonderful clock-work toys from Geneva 

The malachite table in the boudoir came from 
the International Exhibition of 1851; the mar 

ble group in the aleove at the end of the third 
drawing-room was by Marochetti; the Gobelin 
tapestries were among the latest products of the 
Imperial looms. Money, in short, was there 
omnipresent—money in abundancg; and even 
taste But not taste of the highest order. Not 
that highly trained taste which seems to “ run” 
in certain classes of society, like handsome hands 
or tine comple Lions, Mr, Hardwicke, howe ver, 
had no claim to this kind of hereditary culture 

He sprang from no aristocratic stock. His child- 
hood had not been spent in the midst of old fam- 
ily Holbeins and Vandycks, or under the shade 
of ancestral oak Born within hearing of Bow 

bells, brought up to re yard the City as his de py, 
transterred from Harrow to the counting-house 
at nineteen years of age, and living ever since in 
an atmosphere of trade, it was, on the whole, 
extremely creditable to him that he hould know 
and care as much as he did about the graceful 
things of life. In all these matters, however, 





Miss Hardwicke’s taste and influence should be 
taken into account—and Miss Hardwicke’s influ 
ence was paramount in Mr, Hardwicke’s house, 

She was his youngest and only surviving sis 
ter—a handsome, haughty, stately woman, who 
ruled the merchant's household after a queen 
like fashion, and had so ruled it since the day 
when she first came home from the Continental 
boarding-school at which her education had been 
finished. Rich by the inheritance of two sepa- 
rate fortunes, the one coming to her under her 
mother’s marriage settlement, the other under 
the will of her uncle, the ex-lord mayor and al 
derman—proud with a pride that was in nowise 
concerned with either her wealth or her beauty, 
unless in the scorning of all wealth amassed in 
trade, and of all beauty that had not its source 
in noble blood—ambitious in her secret heart of 

earts, passionately ambitious of rank, of social 
distinction, of power in any shape—cold in man 
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ner—colder still in speech—a silent hostess, and 
an indifferent guest, Claudia Hardwicke enjoyed 
the honor of being very cordially disliked by the 
bulk of her brother's acquaintances. ‘Toward 


City men, their wives, daughters, entertainments, 
conversation, society, and all therewith con 
nected, she cherished a profound distaste ; and 
this distaste she was at no pains to conceal, 
She would talk French and German across Mrs. 
Alderman 


dinner, bestowing no more notice upon that su 


Sutterworth throughout a long City 


perb matron than if she were a lay figure in vel 
vet and diamonds, <At her own receptions sh 
woulds studiously ignore the musical acquire 


ments of the Jenkinson girls (though they sang 
really well, and had seventy thousand pounds 
apiece ), and made a point of engaging what 
Archibald Blyth called a ** musical star” for the 
evening. At certain state parties, where the 
great City dames vied with each other in splen 
dor, she would appear in the simplest toilette that 
yood taste and a first-class dress-maker could 
devise, without an ornament of any description 
And because she did these and a thousand other 
things of the same kind, and because, being a 
woman, and a clever one, she knew prec isely how 
and where to plant every handerilla that a scorn 
ful wit ild suggest, Miss Hardwicke counted 
her foes by the score, and rejviced in her unpop- 





ularity. 

Sut with all her magnificent scorn of men and 
things, Miss Hardwicke was mortal and had her 
failing Chere was something great about her 
pride, but there was also something small. 
[ruth to tell, she ‘‘ dearly loved a lord.” ‘Title, 
precedence, a coronet on her carriage panels, a 

these were the glo 
She held them to be 


not shadows, but substantial things; and she 


footing in the grande monde 
nes for which she sighed, 


was destined, perhaps, to find out some day that 
they were but shadows after all. 
_ —-- 
CHAPTER V. 
THE PARTY AT BTRATHELLAN HOUSE, 


Wrarrep in some sort of loose German over- 
coat adorned in the orthodox German-student 
fashion, with braid and buttons in abundance, 
‘Temple Debenham made his way up the avenue 
and into the hall of Strathellan House. ‘The 
night outside was intensely dark; the hall a 
blaze of light; so that he was for a moment al 
most dazzled to find himself in the presence of 
the twelve Cwsars and Mr. Hardwicke’s foot 
men. He came on foot, and the dust on his 
boots vetrayed him. He carried a roll of music 
And he waited in the hall to put 
on his white gloves before going up stairs, ‘The 


in his hand. 


twelve Cwsars and the twin giants in livery 
looked on contemptuously. ‘They had seen the 
sort of thing before, and they knew what it 
mieant, 

**Come to play the piano,” whispered Thomas 
to John. 

** Looks poor enough too,” responded John. 
** But then there's poor and rich, the same as in 
every thing else. ‘The last we had came in his 
private brougham, like a gentleman.” 

And then a carriage full of ladies drove up, 
and the organist went up stairs and presented 
himself at the door of the first drawing-room, 
unannounced. 

It was a very splendid room, gorgeously fur 
nished, but almost empty, <A little group of 
gentlemen about the fire-place, and a young lady 
turning over a volume of engravings at a side 
table, were its only occupants. 
sound of many voices in the reception-rooms 
beyond, but the young man did not like to ven 
ture farther. ‘The damsel at the side-table looked 
up for a moment; but the gentlemen at the fire 


‘There was a 


place, eager in discussion, seemed not even to 
observe that another guest was present. So 
Temple Debenham, after lingering for a few 
minutes near the door, wandered over to the 
table, and, keeping as far as possible from the 
young lady already in possession, took refuge 
also in a book, 

Because he had not yet been received, he 
would not take a seat; but, still holding his roll 
of music in one hand, stooped over the volume, 
chating inwardly Ile had seen the ladies who 
arrived after him ushered into a ground-floor 
room where tea and cottee were served. Why 
Why, at 
least, had neither of the big footmen conducted 
him up stairs, and announced his name at the 
door? Did they know who he was? Had they 
been instructed beforehand to treat him with 
He told himself if it were so—if he 
could be sure it were so 


had he not been shown there also? 


indignity ? 
he would straightway 
walk down stairs, and never enter the house 
again. 

At this moment appeared one of the twin 
giants at the drawing-room door, vociferating 
with all the power of his lungs the names of ** Mrs. 
Blower, Miss Blower, Miss Juliana Blower, Miss 
Bianca Blower ;” and in sailed the four ladies 
whom the organist had encountered in the hall. 
At almost the same moment Mr. Hardwicke 
came forward from the adjoining room to receive 
them Hie shook hands with Mrs. Blower; he 
bowed to each of Mrs. Blower’s daughters; he 
inquired solicitously after the health of various 
absent Blowers. ‘Then he gave his arm to Mrs. 
Blower, and led her and hers into those more 
distant rooms where the company seemed mostly 
to have congregated. 

The cloud on Debenham’s brow deepened. 
He fancied that Mr. Hardwicke’s eye had lighted 
on him as he turned away; and to be seen and 
not welcomed was even worse than to be neither 
seen nor welcomed. 

**Tf he saw me at all,” thought he, *‘he must 
have known me; and if he knew me, he is bound 
to welcome me to his house.” And then he 
remembered having asked Archie Blyth how he 
should be treated if he came, and Archie had 
protested that he w » received and regard 











Sut sure- 
ly he had been a fool to take Archie’s word in 
the matter. He might have known how it would 
be. He might have known that, having con- 
sented to come to this man’s house for money 


ed us a guest—a guest pur et simple. 


for ten miserable guineas—he had, as it were, 
old himself for the time being, and become, in 
a certain sense, the mans inferior. 

** He nas hired me,” he muttered, as he bent 
till lower over the album with which he wa 


pretending to be occupied. I am his servant 


to-night, and he treats me as his servant.” 

And reflecting thus, Temple Debenham con- 
trived so to ayyravate himself that he was on the 
point of shutting up the book and shaking the 
dust of Mr. Hardwicke’s house from off his feet, 
when a hand was suddenly laid upon his shoul 
der, and a familiar voice said close to his ear: 

** Well, old fellow, do you think it like ?” 

“Jake!” he echoed. ‘*Do I think what 
like ?’ 

** Whi, that, to be sure.” 

And Archibald Blyth, scented, curled, gloved, 
and gorgeous with jewelry, laid his finger on a 
certain carte de visite inserted in the page over 
which his friend happened to be bending. 

“*Is it meant for you?” asked Debenham, 
who, intently a 
had not 
moment, 

** Most people think it a capital likeness. It’s 
one of Silvy’s.” 

* And this?’ 

** Horatio Slawkins, son of Sir Obadiah Slaw- 
kins, who was Lord Mayor a few years ago, and 
got knig hted The whole 
tribe of Slawkins will be here to-night, I suppose. 
Are the other rooms pretty full 7” 

**1 do not know,” replied Debenham, ‘I 
have not been into them 


he had seemed to be looking, 
seen a photograph in the book till this 


I’ve no notion why. 


** You've seen my cousins ?” 

“Mr. Hardwicke came through just now, to 
hould not know Miss 
Hardwicke, if | were to see her,” 

** Here's her not half handsome 
enough, of course; but like her.” 

**Not handsome at all, to my mind,” said the 
organist, who was in no mood just then to ad 
mire any thing, 

“Ah! you won't say that when you see the 
original. 


receive some lacie l 


portrait 


Iler features are periect, and she has 
the air of a queen.” 

**Of a tragedy queen, I should say.” 

**No, there's no pretense about her; it’s all 
pride, and the pride is real enough. She has 
about as much heart, you know, as a cricket 
ball.” 

The guests by this time were arriving rapidly, 
passing for the most part direct into the farthe: 
drawing-rooms, and thence, by degrees, over 
flowing back again into the first. Of these the 
majority were merchants, stock-brokers, alder- 
men, and so forth, with their wives and families ; 
with here and there a West End banker, or an 
aristocratic railway director with a handle to his 
hame 

Archibald Blyth, not a little proud of his 
wealthy Kinsfolk, and the splendors of Strath 
ellan House, staid by his friend, pointing out 
most of the guests by name, bowing to some, 
being spoken to by others, and stealing a side 
glance now and then at the musician's face to 
measure the extent of his admiration 

* That's old Lady ‘Tuke,” he whispered, ea 
gerly, *‘ wife of Sir Sloman Tuke, the member 
for Jogglebury; and that litthe dark man now 
talking to her is Abrahams—Japhet Abrahams, 
you know, of the firm of Abrahams and Gabriel 

a man worth his two millions and a half, if 
he’s worth a penny. ‘The couple now coming 
in are Sheriff Biddles and his wife. He will be 
the next Lord Mayor; she was the widow of 
Alderman Sharples. Immensely rich 
man—knows how to dress. Don't see such dia 
Ah, here 
comes Mr, Chouake—your parson, old fellow. 
Why don’t you bow to him ?” 

** He is the vicar of St. Hildegarde’s—I am 
only the organist,” replied Debenham, drawing 
himself to his full height. ** Let him bow to 
me, if he is so disposed.” 

But the Reverend ‘Tobias Choake—a tall, 
pallid, lank-haired young man, who fasted on 
Fridays and saints’ days, advocated auricular 


fine wo 


monds every day, do we, my Orestes ? 


confession, and was suspected of wearing a hair 
shirt under his patent Eureka—passed on with 
an air of the deepest abstraction, recognizing no 
one, 

“There goes a fellow who would give any 
thing if he might be allowed to shave a little 
round place on the top of his head,” said Archie, 
laughing. ‘* By Jove! here’s Washington Flack. 
W ondertul man!—Yankee—writes forthe Trans 
atlantic Exterminator—goes every where—knows 
every thing about every body. Shall I introduce 
you ?” 

Debenham, however, had no wish to become 
acquainted with the man who knew every thing 
about every body; and that illustrious American 
having recognized Archibald Blyth by a passing 
salutation, was swept on by the stream. 

An hour—more than an hour—had now gone 
by, and ‘Temple Debenham had not yet pene- 
trated beyond the outer room. But the outer 
room was by this time almost as full as the oth- 
ers, and quite as noisy, ‘The guests seemed, for 
the most part, to be acquainted, and talked ta- 
miliarly, as City people talk whose interests, oc 
cupations, and topics are alike. ‘The young man 
stood apart, scanning somewhat curiously, per 
haps also somewhat critically, this gallery of 
bourgeois heads. Scraps of a hundred conversa- 
tions buzzed about his ears—greetings, gossip, 
the news of the day, the price of shares, the bank 
rate of discount, the Greek loan, the state of the 
money market, the stoppage of the Anglo-Abys- 
sinian Bank, the rumored failure of Clint and 
Clutterbuck, the aspect of American politics, the 
prospects of the cotton trade. It was money 
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money, money; on all sides, money; on every 
lip the same song; in every mind the one pre 
vailing idea, 

**Come, Debenham,” said his friend, secretly 
disappointed by the indifference with which the 
musician was looking on, ‘did you ever see anv 
thing like this down at that place in Germany 2” 

** Like this?” repeated Debenham, with a 
curious emphasis on the pronoun 

**Such diamonds, you know—such dresses 
such wealth ? Why, there must be over three 
hundred people here already, and I don't Buy 
pose there are fifty out of the number who ure 
not rich—very rich indeed.” 

“*T understand Money is here what rank 
was at Zollenstrasse. <A case of purse versus 
pedigree—the * gowd’s’ the ‘man,’ and his bank 
er's book is his patent of nobility A la bonne 
heure! Autre te mps, autre mours,” 

**T'd sooner be a rich English merchant than 
a beggarly German duke, any day,” retorted the 
City man, half angrily. 

At this moment, a voice, almost at Debenham's 
shoulder, said, not loudly, but with singular dis 
tinctness ; 

Does any 
one know where this paragon of Archie's is to 
be found 7?” 

He turned, and found himself face to face with 

Mr. Hardwicke and a lady. 


‘*It is time we had some music. 





WAITING FOR THE BOAT. 

We sat and waited for the boat, 

One golden afternoon in June; 
For hours we waited for the boat, 

And when it came it came too soon 
We sat upon the grassy slope, 

And, murmuring low, talked long together, 
Not of our morning’s fading hope, 

Nor of the scenery, nor weather; 
gut outward far to shoreless years, 

On silvery cadence thought would float, 
Our last sad farewells starr’d with tea 

The while we waited for the boat. 


We sat and waited for the boat! 
‘The river with a tender play, 
Half coy, half eagerly did float 
‘To the embraces of the bay, 
Whose mightier wing moaning lay, 
Whose deeper heart with wilder motion, 
[hrobbed on the tidal soul, whose sway 
Swept through it from the yearning ocean 


We sat and waited for the boat, 
Nor thought of river, bay, « 


r ocean ; 

The sad words dying in the throat, 
Each silent soul’s suppressed emotion, 

Was but the surface grief that broke 
Above our being’s soundless ocean 


We sat and waited for the boat; 
It tloated down the silent river, 
And with the boatman’s warning note 
It tore you from my life forever. 
The cruel boat sailed down the river, 
Away through the sunny summer weather 
Bereaved on the forsaken strand, 
I watched you leave my life forever. 


Alone I wait another boat, 

And still ‘tis sunny summer weather 
The shimmering sails of shadows float 
Across the purple bills of heather ; 

Under their shadow runs the river, 
Flecked all over with fickle sails, 
With summer barks that race together, 
And doze and dream in the sleeping gales. 


The summer barks are gayly laden, 
All sailing on to the summer main ; 
Laden with lover, laden with maiden, 
Sailing and singing, nor dreaming « 


f pain. 

The rose and snow of their woven fingers 
Touch in the water flushed and fair; 

The dropping gold of the sunset lingers 
Glinting with ylory their gusty hair. 


Alone I wait an unseen boat, 
Swift sailing down a sunless river ; 

It strikes the shore, and the spirit note, 
Calling for me makes my being shiver 


— 


shall sail alone down this sunless river, 
Away from this sunny summer weather ; 


— 


should not fear this sullen river, 
Though it bore me from beautiful earth forever, 
Beloved, could we go together. 





A FEMALE MINERALOGIST. 
* \ ADAME DE BEAUSOLEIL, an astron- 

i omer and alchemist of the seventeenth 
century, was imprisoned in 1641 at Vincennes, by 
command of Cardinal Richelieu.” This, or not 
much more, is all the French hand-books of bi 
ography say of one of the most excellent women 
that ever lived, She was a martyr to science. 
Martine de Bertereau was born in Tourraine 
about the year 1590. In 1610 she married the 
learned Jean du Chatelet, Baron of Beausoleil 
and Auffenbach, one of the greatest mineralo 
gists of his age. He had personally explored 
the mines of Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, Po 
land, Sweden, Italy, Spain, and England; had 
been appointed Inspector of various mines by 
German kings and princes, and was finally called 
to France to the like position. ‘Ten years later 
he married Martine de Bertereau. She became 
not only his faithful and loving companion for 
life, but also the partner of his works and fame, 
her ability and skill in the discovery of new 
mines even surpassing those of her husband. 
They jointly traveled over Germany, Italy, and 
Sweden in the interests of science, after which 
the Baroness crossed the ocean alone, to make 
herself acquainted with the mines of the New 
World also. On her return she devoted herself 


to the study of chemistry and geometry, and 
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their confinement. ; rhe age was but too ready and most painfully preeloven of human infirmi- | , The Chinese giant Chang mea ot 8S f et S 
° es . inches in his stockings, and Is about twer ve 
to take suspicions of this kind Phe old er ty, was yet so outraged by difference of opinion, years old. Chang’s father was taller than he, 
stition concerning mountain gr ( ind de- | nt of disputation on questions nearest and a sister is said to stand a few inches hig! 
mons living under the earth was luxuriating art, that s dearest friend found that the te 
every where Yes, the Baroness herself be- | comfortable way of expressing an opposing The following curious calculation of the num 
lieved in their existence. In one of her works | view was in writing. These are the trials of the | ber of stitches in a shirt, whi mebody ha 1 
she says: **In an Hungarian mine I saw small | exceptionally great and good. ‘To have some { had the patience to make—we mean tl uleu- | Pp 
gnomes, from three to four hands in height, old human obj ct of reverence is not the less essen- | lation, not the shirt, by any mean it hi 
and in the quaint garbs of miners, holding lamps | tial to the development in man of what is high- | duce some gentleman to present pat bes n mu 
and staves in their hand terrible phantoms to | est and best in him All teachers should incul good persed: machine. Stitching tl thea sel, P she had taken instead It began 
: ; A. : nen 4 i . a four rows, 3000; sewing the ends, 500 itton- | bo wil Bie 4d bs 
the neophyte. Both she and he sbar cate it as a habit, and should allow to boyhood holes and sewing on buttons, 150; sewing the | to play In her consternatic n she put it on the 
often been persecuted by the ign t country | an almost implicit trust in great models, leaving | eo)jar and gathering the neck, 1204; stitching | floor. It would not stop. She put it on the 
people, who took their scientific instruments for criticism to folow in its turn. For, of all habits | wristbands. 1228: sewing the ends, 68; button- | seat: it sounded louder than ever. Finally she 








} 1 ‘] 
I ly ri 


| j i A+ *Y r ‘ . j ty eit plav ‘ nt in le? 
und, then of mind, reverence is the most diflicult—perhaps | holes, 48; hemming the slits, 264; gathering the | carricd it out while it played ** 1a s Ba 





a magical apparatus, ‘lhe mercurii 
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Knotted Work-Bag. also the different head pieces of the bird, are cut out according to the designs, and 
i 7 | dark Hil pasted first on paper and then on the material, on which the design has previously 
Ma ! + { tf and dark lilac, preen, alse } A 



































\ li Fi : 
’ been traced, ‘The application pieces are fastened with point Russe 
yse sewing silk or silk twist; violet silk cord, small violet silk tassel VI | | ‘ 


. button-hole, 
llow cout kt pa Piicared peal ages 5 sr oetame pier ; Ik and half-polka stitch, ‘The twigs and stems are worked in satin and half-polka 
This white su bay is covered With Knotted wo 0 NOI ana COLON Ne stitch. 

The knotted work, which imitates Gobelin work, serves also for covering toilette . : 
nehions, sachets. ete., and may be worked from anv design for long alternating Border for Embroidering Lace. 
cushions, 5 
¢ " | Tht 0 s we ed W ‘ tes ane he olet ig +s y . > P P 
pb peclict ap - a eg a “ ‘l nd obape : -* ‘) = e* ber = = ss Ts narrow border serves as an insertion for trimming blouses, 
colored silk On a paste — ree pee eta uM = rip . - - fichus, chemisettes, children’s caps, christening dresses, ete. Work 
and four in¢ , apht 3 an on h : *h = e f re : ‘6 ag a the design with fine enameled cotton on good wash lace. 
reference to j 2? and o Stretch a iread of coarse silk on ie 


upper edge of the pasteboard, and 
work on this, in the manner shown 
by Fig. 3, the first round entirely 
with white silk. For each knotted 
stitch work two button-hole stitches 


close to each other, 


Bridal Coiffures. 


See illustrations on page 601 

Fig. 1.—For this style of arrang 
ing the hair comb the front hair 
down so as to slightly 
cover the forehead, and 
brush the side hair up 
and back, The back 
hair and the ends of the 
front hair are arranged 


ae ae, 
%, t 


SteSes ii taaganaeset 


then one from right to 
left, also, in the Oppo 
site direction, two knot 
ted stitches around the 
joining thread, Inthe 
following row begin the 
figure worked with 
dark lilac sill As the 
White and lilae silk are 
used alternately, work 




















in a curled chignon, 
Wreath of orange flow 

ers and leaves. Veil 
of blonde lace 

Fig. 2.— All the front hair 








over the threads as founda is combed upward, The Fig. 2. SECTION OF KNoT 
tion The work must be chignon is formed of heavy TED Cover o1 Work-Baa. 
made pretty firm, o that the braids lying close to the ULL SIZE. 
single stitches come close head, and of 
together. ‘The figures are & long and short 

worked in two . curls. Wreath 


AMWAY yyy LOY AAA shades of lilac, 


of orange branch 
and one of yellow 


es and buds. ‘The 
Mechlin lace veil 
is fastened on the 
top of the head in 
such a Thanner 
that it falls both Lis 
broidery from the eroms and back. Fig. 8. —Manner or Makine Knorrep 
given design, line | if he 

them with muslin, 


for the calyx, and 
the leaves are work 
ed in green silk. 
Having completed 
both pieces of em 





or. 


. Ss ‘ on o <br GN ) 
font cand “Saal riven ror Work-Bac,—MaAGnivinn, 


Borprer ror Emprormertna Lace 


and join them on 


hair are combed 
the under edye 


upward and arranged in a full curled cl 


ugnon, Orange 
Then prepare a ba f white silk, of corresponding size, wreath, Blonde lace veil. 
which must also be | th white muslin, and , : ; 
about two inches: wi the embroidery, Muslin Cravat with Netted Guipure 
which must now be # i the bag with Trimming. 
a found ot itt | iper under See illustration on page 601, 
neath . rach j / f } fe THis cravat is made of a strip of 
of violet : ; a 6, Wy i : bs it | : yj muslin, the ends of which are or 
atrips 3 phe ' ] My f P ; ronal y, namented with a Sq tare of 
edly m the upper cde LY ] l  . YL iyi) straight netting. The qQuare 
of the silk bag, and is bordered in point de re 
the hem through: again prise and ornamented 
a quarter of an inch with an embroidered 
from the upper edge 


for ast hin 
ish sath cord 
ancl wrnall ta 


sel 


figure. It is set 
into the cravat hy 
menus of button 
hole stitches, 


wnd is joined 


4 


“Wy 
A 


. 


Hin .- 
Aine yy ut 
eS 


Java Can- 
vas Border. 

Tuts design 
is embroidered on 
white Java canvas 
with red zephyr wool. 
Each stitch is worked 
after two threads’ space 
and over eight threads of the 
canvas. Such a border is use 
ful for boys’ suspenders or ladies’ 
braces. ‘The same border may also 
be used for trimming covers, ete. 


in the same 
manner to lace, 
which is also of 
5 straight netting, 
/ worked in button- 
hole stitch around the 
pointed edges, each of 
which is ornamented with 
little embroidered applica- 
tion figures. 


7 Embroidery Design for Rug. 
. ao See illustration on page 601. 
Embroidery Design for Cushions, 

ugs, Covers, etc. 

Tuts design is very effective and easily worked. 
Remnants of cloth, silk, or velvet of the most varied colors : —_ ing to the design and size of the rng. The white line which 
may be used. It is worked on a light or dark foundation of % intersects the design marks a quarter of the entire rug, which 
cloth, velvet, or cashmere (the latter must be lined with muslin). is in a sort of Persian pattern that is extremely pretty and ef- 
Care must of course be taken to make the colors harmonize with ‘ : 
the foundation. 


Tus design is worked in cross stitch in 

the colors designated, and on canvas corre 

; sponding to the coarseness of the w« ols selected, 
The fineness or coarseness of both are graded accord- 


> ’ fective. The colors may be varied to suit the carpet, preserv- 
ah . . 0 . 2 -_ 9 . — at wae . 5 
lhe single pieces, such as leaves and berries, xs Emprowerep Design ror Cusnions, Rucs, Covers, Etc. ing the gradations of shading. 
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BOYS. 

JHYSIOLOGISTS, we believe, have discovered, or at any 
rate have demonstrated, that there are facts to justify the 
poet in holding the gray barbarian lower than the Christian child. 
Phe Caucasian brain, they say, even in its earliest stage of devel 
opment, is shown by its convolutions to be as highly organized 
a structure as the brain of the adult negrg, and by the time the 
period of childhood is reached it is on a level with that of the 
Mongol. It may be that this line of investigation, when pushed 
a little further, will throw some light upon a question which has 
from time immemorial puzzled parents and guardians, perplexed 
legislators and magistrates, and generally troubled society, Why 
should that section of man’s life, commonly known as boyhood, 
be distinguished by that bitter hostility to civilization and order 
Which is only too frequently shown to be its leading character- 





Fig. 2. SkipAL Corrurr. 


istic? Why should it he impossible to take up a newspaper 
without finding that two boys, aged nine and ten respective 
ly, have been endeavoring to upset an excursion train by 
placing obstacles of some sort on the rails, or flinging stones 
at it from a bridge, or attempting to set fire to a dwelling- 
house, or blowing up a letter-box, or burning down a bob 
bin-mill, or beating a little girl to death for wearing green 
ribbons, or engaged in some other enterprise which had for 
its object the destruction of life on property, or both? W hy 
should it be that, when agitators want to get up a little dis 
turbance and intimidate or annoy society, they can always 
get any number of boys to overset) kiosk 


» ol pull down 
railings, o1 


, and perform other 
services the mere performance of which is obviously a suf 
ficient reward for the labor ? 


smash lamps and window 


If there be any thing in the 
theory we have mentioned, it offers an explanation of thi 
mystery. If the civilized man, in arriving at maturity, does 


really pass through stages corresponding with the various 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Fig. 1.—Bripat Corrure, 

degrees of moral development to be found in the human family, 
and if in babyhood he is to be considered the analogue of the 
negro, then, assuredly, in boyhood he is the representative of the 
Red Indian. ‘This taet—of whieh, by-the-way, that acute phi 
losopher Sam Weller seems to have had an inkling when he 
charged a boy with behaving ‘* vith as much politeness as a vild 
Tidian ean not of course be considered as fairly established 
until a boy and a Choetaw have been placed side by side and dis 
sected by some competent anatomist; bat in the mean time we 
have abundance of collateral evidence tending to support it. Of 
al human beings the boy and the red man are the only two to 
whom cruelty per se is a pleasure. With some others the intlie 
tion of pain may be to some extent an element in the pleasure de 
rived from a sport, but with the boy and the red man it is a sport 
in itself. All experienced travelers are agreed as regards the one, 
and as to the other, to quote the words of Mr. Lecky in his ** His 
tory of Morals,” ** Few persons who have watched the habits of 


SLIN CRAVAT WITH 
» Guirune TRIMMING. 


can do is to massacre a family of settlers now and then. 0 
at present, tear up a piece of Pacitic 
station-masters and stokers, 
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boys would question that to take pleasure in giving at least some 
degree of pain is sufficiently common.” 
case as in the other, society has always indulged in a deceptive 
sentimentalism, 


Nevertheless, in the one 


We hear people talk of the fine, free 


generous 


nature of boys, just as we hear them talk of the noble red man 
of the forest, the noble savage, the gentleman of nature, et 


, When 


they really mean a greasy, whooping, screeching, tomahawking 
savage. 


In the second place, the boy and the red man are the 


only two varieties of human animal that evince an implacable en 
mity to civilization, and upon whose natures it fails to exercise 
any influence for good, 
one of opportunity and circumstance, 
tively few chances of dec laring 





The difference in this respect is merely 





a 


The Indian has comps 
his sentiments, 





The utmost he 
r, just 
Railwav, and se alp au few 
Che boy, on the other hand, has a 


much wider range of opportunities, but he is unable to make use 


Fig. $.—Bripav Comrvni 

of them in the same complete and satisfactory manner. 

Society is rather too strong for him, and the expre ion of 

his feelings, though varied in kind, is limited in degree 
Che greatest misery to the greatest number 

the aim of the boy's philosophy 


» in taet, 
and it is worth noticing 
how, even when apparently tuned and civilized, and osten 
sibly earning an honest livelihood, he contrives to make h 
vocation conducive to that great end, 


Hence his partiali 
ty for callings which enable him to persecute society under 
the pretense of seeking custom, such as that of the shoe 
black importunate to ** Clean your boots, Sir,” when you 
have ho need ot him, or the eve Thbbape pup vr ve ndor breal Vhbh 
In upon your meditations with his shrill recommendation 
of the last horrible murder. Even when civilization ha 
done its utmost to expel nature by modifying the boy into 
the ** young gentleman,” nature will sometimes break out 
Illustrations ouly too familiar are to be found in the bey 
with the mechanical turn, and the boy with the chemical 
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Description of Symbols: 8 Black; & Violet; # Green; 


EmpBroIperyY DEsiIGN ror Rua. 





@ White; © Gray; ® Flame; & Crimson; @ 1st (darkest), @ 2d, O 3d, Brown, 
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\ mr > cA e the i e lash were pecul rly ! and tull till darker 
1 destre , th { ri t he brow nd almost startlingly conspicu- 
h t" bottled the ! fat skinned face. 
el 1 ‘ r ) t even on } ! is there now any tinge of 
! t ! 1 ( nv . 
led iy ] y} } s e nf The child upon her kne is a little miracle 
that 1s i t the ge { of ju e | ine Lut I noticed little of 
of I l tself It t 
to dilate upon the iffering ft At the first m ent of being in tl mans 
{ where this « but fort t t presence L felt I ght embarrassment I 
ym of ver ny duration. S t had expected to e ‘a common person.” I 
ing pl pher disal him t felt that a it tl vyorman there wa ome 
, | t ‘ , I" wi in all ‘ 1 
of} ra 1 t ‘ My embarr I i sened by the 
il etl test p est th wh he fixed he 
| Lh al ' k eves on mine, nor by the first word 
1 int t { . t moving those white lip 
be i t You are very young; surely it is not to you 
ire dl - 1 terror of t ‘ i b t was addressed! You are 
i? ‘ | , | 
laf not ent roasted I e was the fit voice to come from such 
t f I | L COT G face It was not her ordinary 
t le ¢ tion hi « n than that is her ordinar I 
a it artil | ecime ho is eould ha been any Living Womans ordinary 
poi i bout | bow ene 1 
is | lacie it ind I gy enough to t 
| . m I t ! I is] my 
Lia a civilization « ol own embart ment under her iy 
' to the orig red m of 1 { Ia ered rather roughl 
| " be ly time ji Juabl let me | hat I 
" { ‘ t rf 1 I mdeed 1 think me 
i out, here t 
' { t ‘ t It I ter that ye 
{ ol bp | hid been t ! ni i 
to th ted | f natu ‘ 1} el inal more 
it “ tte ‘ | 1 | i like / I iil is I 
i ems to be a el | ' lL to ki t< too well ott 
" t il rash | t | t i slow and im ied, but 
! 11 ‘ I t i 3 i Lamu ‘ 
that whol I | i iomotl | I t 
i to be not ‘ | 0 t | d you as 1 love this child ot 
but eve his dut L x mine { He « t loved you, and you, 
uld actual make Cust iti rememb her love, nay have me pity lett 
\ circumsta penal Is it ‘ n u for all mothe Phis elild of mine i 
in ! tthe 1 I 1 ld have; my only hold on hope in this world, 
to t nt heed I im i Lite ce hot em | enough 
i that have hee ‘ tu { l ‘ i ! WwW hat | os t taal Lilt nald 
I 1 t est 1 { 1 ( seem in} 
lt ] ‘ 1 yuinst the awet te / steal over 
me, looking mito that solemn face ed by those 
a nem a an nn | till « hearing that solemn voi I ud, 
| hh brusque impatience 
{VN ENPERIENCE I told you my time is valuable If vou 
se hme to do any thing, at once tell me what,” 
IN TWO CHAPTERS: **Tlave you not read the letter I brought ? 
a *T have; but that explains not - 


force 


** Won't you wash your hands, Sir, first? It's | life 
a woman and a child,” was the sug 
the good-hearted porter. 


























[' was « \ irm, early June t fam ready to answer any questions about 
| us « | to the cc ul m to i udo t ka 
It out of the usual | { | I ned her as to the nature, ¢ 
ate , and I i ber that I ented the tent id what she thought probable cause, of 
iy ind t rreyularit t l i her « dl lamene he answered always in 
' inatomical department of the hospit few, tit word oneal che chia she watch 
de the stu of an extraord rerest ny me with those deep, still eyes of her My 
a en of it you w t care for these heightened color, my increasing animation, my 
i eager look eemed to stir her a litth 7 
I! er, W nT read the note of introdt My interest is thoroughly roused ‘This was 
© had brought with her, [I \ reconciled | exactl ich a case as we desired to experiment 
to the disturbance the rather because it seemed upon a cause in which to try a new operation, 
that just such a case as we had long been lvit on tl nece of which, under fair cc | 
wait for now presented itself woready to stake all [ eared for in 
l i i i an enthusiast in my pro with that monstrous egotism of maternity, mis 
te ! full of faith in smence and in one whom took me so tar as that she took my interest to be 
I will call Dr. Fearnwell, under whom 1 had | concentrated on this one suflerer, 
tudied ; without any consciousne of *Can she be cured 7” was asked so hungrily 
Kind of fuil hy tl 
I was ambitious, up to this time, iron-nerved | lips to form the word 
L ha ided; possibly I should add hard ** Yes, ves, ves!" | answered, with joyous tri 
l Yet | don't know that [ wa rectally uinphliant confide ‘She can be cured! She 
carels or cruel It was more because hall be! She alk as well as the best of 
ure I had had was exclusively of the | us! 
1th L knew nothiug about having a heart, | Before 1 knew what was happening—not that 
that | did not there was any quickness of movement, but that 
1 1 edt lt loried it I was utterly unprepared for any such demon 
I unusual y smuiny men | stration—-the woman was on h my 
I bow lott the could | feet With one hand she held with 
! ‘ le, 1 ted of the many hou the other she had taken my hi t 
I ld read hard and work hard I had never | pressed her lips, 
dn elt l, up to tl time of which I There was a speechless rapture over her fa 
had never had any warning that it might { and the most exquisite ft flush upon it as she 
to do did this 
I l pect, howeve that this warning | A queer feeling came over me as I awkward! 
" lit th even without the shock of withdrew my hand—-my hand that for a k 
I aim to tell me crash would have time afterward tingled with cons IST ot the 
touch of the woman’s hp 
lr that | She rose, with no awkwardness, no haste: re 
r lt n | seated herself, bent over, and kissed her child 
perspiration The child had been always watching us, its 
ae i ‘ ic i | | | . 
: try and 1} sort, is, unchildlike eyes fixed sometimes 
t na } on me, and sometimes on its mother, I had 
calied for extreme ¢ | never before, and h 


ve never since, seen any 





ls eves. ‘They but why 





| thing like that 
ve luntarily recall them, when the effort of my 


, : 
floating before me! 


Suddenly the woman’s face resumed its dead 


Chough with some muttered expletives against | ly | 


the folly of such ** fiddle-faddle,” I took the man’s | 


it, and pushed my wristbands up out of sight 
Che Venetian blinds were down in the corm lk 
sulting-room, for the afternoon sun poured | let 


wh 


little 


the room, I could not well distinguish its occu- | 


pants, 


since, 


with a female child of some two or three years 


old upon her knees. 
She did not rise when I went in. 
probably 


like 


large a child 


t, and also buttoned my coat over my shirt- | 


pallor 
** Will it be very painful ?” she asked, 


**’That is as you will.” 


*What do you mean ?” 

her child be put to sleep with the then newly 
st its windows. ‘Thus, until my eves a | discovered agent, chlorotorm. ; 
accustomed themselves to the dimness of | ** Is there danger in it?” 


** None 





beheld. She was seated near a table, | chance.” 


i 
she could not. A woman with a face 


that could ha dly stand up and hold so | bear. She has already undergone 
She wore a widow's cap, its bor- | from a fruitless attempt at cure, 


der brought so close round her face as hardly to | if, indeed, there is no danger, I would wish 


show an indication of hair. 


dark 


at once decided and delicate; her eye- | to save my darling pain.” 


the whole fuce that there was no need for the | responding ideas to my brain; for afterward I 


for so long was to keep them trom always 


xplained, It was my advice that she should 


if the stuff is carefully administered, 
as, I need not say, it shall be to your child. You 
After a few moments I saw the palest woman, | can understand how diflicult it is to keep a child 
of the most corpse-like pallor, I ever, before or | still enough under pain to give an operator a fai 


**It would be difficult with any other child, 
perhaps: with mine it is not diftic ult. She is so 
Possibly— | docile, so patient: she would keep still, and 
bear, uncomplainingly, any thing I asked her to 
great aprony 


But of course, 


** Do you jud vour child to have a good con- | 


stitution’ ‘lhe extreme debility you speak of | 


is preternatural 


assuring me that 
her child, except for thls lameness, which she 


She answered me eagerly 
considered to be not the result of constitutional 
disease but of an accident, had always had per- 
fect health. She added 

* You are too young for me to tell my story 
to, or I might, by the circumstances of her birth, 
account to you for her extreme docility.” 

I then questioned her as to what had been 
done in attempt to cure the child, and I blamed 
her for not having at first come to us. 


With perfect simplicity she gave me the in 
credible answer that she had neve ry till a few 


“ee , 


weeks since, heard of ‘* us 


Then, when she 
had replied to all my questions, seeming to win 
confidence in me, because of my confidence in 
cure, she spoke to me, with quiet intensity, of 
the child's per uliar prec iousness to her, 

To this I listened, or seemed to listen, patiently. 


I was conscious that she was speaking to me; 


I was also cons¢ ious Of her child's eyes watt hing 
me: but while she spoke and the child watched, 
I was arranging for the operation, the when, the 
how, all the details. * There were difficulties in 
my way, obstacles to be surmounted. I was 
not at all sure of winning Dr. Fearnwell’s con 
ent that this child should be the first subject 
upon which the new operation should be tried. 
Dr, Fearnwell had said, I remembered, ** We 
must first try this on 
ome child of robust peasant parents: some 


some coarsely-born child, 


child, too, who, should its life be sacrificed, 
uld be, poor little wretch! no loss, and no 
I had more faith in Dr, Fe 
than Dr. Fearnwell had in himself. 


iumwell always 
I had, also, 


more faith in science than the more eEXperle need 





man had. Besides this, Dr. Fearnwell was of 


extreme sensitiveness and tender-lheartedness ; 


his hand could be tirmer than any, and his cour 
aye cooler, but he required first to be convinced 


tionable beneficence of the torture 





he intlieted, 
Dr. Fearnwell 


would be a risk 


eeing this child beforehand 
when | looked at it with Dr, 
Fearnwells eyes I recognized its extreme fra 
yilitv), but his 
ind of its e 


hearing the mother speak of it, 
treme preciousness to her, would be 
fatal He would warn, and question, and cau- 
tion, till the 
would think it better that the widow should 
keep her lame child, than run the risk of losing 

Hie was quite capable 
of telly her that this lameness would not kill, 
ind that the attempt to’cure it might ; 


woman's courage would fail; he 


it to cure its lameness 


and then 


how could one expect a poor, weak, selfish wo 


man to decide ? 

Once interested in the woman, Dr. Fearnwell 
would think nothing of the glory to science, and 
the gain to the human race, of successful opera 
tion, compared with the loss to this woman if 

he should lose her child. 

This ‘* weakness” (so I thought it) of Dr. 
Fearnwell's 


tempt as it was possible for me to feel toward one 


tilled me with something as like con 


Against it I determined as 
Though LF had 


ho Cconsclousne that the child’s eyes touched 


who was my hero, 


far as possible to protect: him 


e, | knew how they 
| 


would appeal to Dr, 
Fearnwell 


While the talked, therefore, IT was 


cheming and contriving. 


mother 
I received the sounds 
of her words on my ear, and they conveyed cor- 


knew things she then, and only then, told me 
But at the time [ heard without hearing, in the 
same way that we often see without seeing, things 
that vividly reproduce themselves afterward, 

* When can it be done?” 

That question brought her speaking and my 

hinking to a pause, ; 
| ** Do you stay here long ?” 

** Not lonyver than is needful for my child I 
am poor, It is dear living in a strange place. 
But any thing that is needful for my child is 
possible ; 

“If it can be done at all, it shall be done 
within the week.” 

‘fit can be done at all!’ 
be done 

The way in which this was said, the look in 
the eve 


You said it could 


you said it should be done 


with which it was said, revealed some 
thing of the stormy possibilities of this woman’s 
hature 

| alee | syn ke with indiscreet haste when IT said it 
could and should be done, There are many 
difficultic 

| L then explained the nature of those difficulties 
in the manner I thought most politic, and most 
calculated to induce her to connive with me in 

I dwelt much on the morbid 

over-sensitiveness which would paralyze the hand 


overcoming them. 


of the good doctor were she to speak to him as 
she had spoken to me about the extreme pre 
ciousness of her child. 

She studied my face witl 
then she said: ~ 


1a new intensity; 
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She rose to take leave. 

The quiet intensity of her gratitude, 1 hes 
implicit, patient belief in me, did not touch me 
I let these things pass me by ; 
tact. 


**T have no claim whatever on your gratitude 





there was no cou 


was my most true answer to what she said. ‘It 
is not the cure of your child that I care about, but 
the proof that human skill, aided by science, can 
cure thousands.” . 

She smiled slightly, in gentle deprecation of n 
self-injustice—perhaps, too, in incredulity of m 
inditlerence toward her child. ; 

That was the end of our first interview. 

All the rest of that day I worked with divided 
attention, and with a strange unsettled feeling 
This was a new experience, and it made me un 
easy. Ordinarily | was my own master. I now 
put on the screw as I never had to do before, and 
with little result beyond a painful sense of strain 
and effort. 

It was natural that I should be under some 
I would notown to myself that my 
excitement was more than natural; nor would J, 
for an instant, listen to any internal suggestion 
that it had any other cause than that to which I 
chose to attribute it, 


excitement. 


At the appointed time next morning she 
brought the child. 

‘There was no quailing yet, as I had feared 
there might be. She was still intent upon the 
cure, still full of confidence in me. 

When she gave the small soft creature into 
my hold, and it put one of its little arms round 
my neck, voluntarily, confidingly, | experienced 
a sensation | had never before known 

It turned out as | had expected. I had a hard 
battle to fight; my patience and temper were pret 
ty well tried. 

Dr. Fearnwell took the small being upon his 
knee, stroked its hair, iooked into its eyes, felt 
its arms, and declared that this was not a safe 


ase for operation; that the child was too deli 





cate. 

I and one or two others, equally bent on test 
ing the new discovery, at last overruled his judg 
ment and eared our point not till | was con 
scious of the perspiration standing in great beads 
on my forehead. I do not know that I exactly 
lied about the little thing, but I deliberately al 
lowed Di 


Fearnwell to suppose that the child 
position was such that it had far better die than 


live a cripple-—possibly had better die than live 
at all; that it was a child whose existence in the 
world was an inconvenience rather than any thing 
else, and a constant memorial of what was best 
forgotten, 

I was flushed with triumph when I returned to 
Mrs. Rosseat 
child in my arms 

“With the sweat of my brow I have earned 
the healing of your child,” I said to her, as I 
wiped my forehead. 

She was standing up close to the door; her 


so she called herself—bearing the 


arms eagerly received the burden of mine: het 
tongue made me no an wer, but her face re phic d 
to me, 

‘*On Monday, at eleven,” T told her. ** This 
is Thursday. 


child as quiet as you can; give her as much fresh 


In the intervening days keep vour 


air and as much nourishing food as you can. Dr 
Fearnwell sent you this”—slipping five sovereigns 
into her hand **to he Ip to pay your experise 
He will help you as much as you may find nec 
He is rich and kind You need have 


no scruples.” 


essary, 
The money was my own; it would have been 
more, but that I was short of funds just then. 
Her face had flushed 
**T take the money for my child’s sake I 
thank him for my child’s sake, 
I was now waiting for her to go, 


“she said, proudly, 


The door of the room was open; she stood 
facing the opening, and the light from the great 
stair-window fell full upon her. 

For the first time I noted her great beauty. 

She was still young, I dare say, but hers was 
not the beauty that depends upon the first fresh 
ness of youth, It was the beauty of perfectly 
harmonious proportion. Her form was at least 
She had the most 
statuesque grace I ever saw in living woman, as 
she stood there holding her child; holding it with 


no more effort than a Hebe shows in holding the 


as perfect as her countenance. 


cup of nectar 

ller deep, still eyes were fastened upon me. 
A curious shock went through me, even before 
she spoke, 

Her face had now again that extreme pallor, 
such as [ had never seen on any other living 
face 

**On Monday, at eleven,” she repeated. Her 
marble-pale lips seemed stiffening to marble ri 
gidity. ‘They seemed to form the words with 
difficulty. ** You would not deceive me? ‘There 
is not more danger than you tell me? Forgive 
me; but, now it is settled, my heart seems turn 
ing to ice. You would not deceive me? I know 
something of the callousness, the cruelty, of men ; 





I need 


The ( hild can, 


** He need know nothing about me, 


| not see him till all is arranged. 


for him, be any body's ehild.” 
** Exactly what I would desire. Tam glad to 
Bring the child here to 
morrow morning at ten,” 
| White to the lips again, she faltered : 

**You don't mean that it will be done to- 
morrow ?” 

**No, no, no. No such luck as that,” I an- 
swered, impatiently. ‘* There are preliminaries 
to be gone through, The child will have to be 
examined by a council of surgeons. All that is 
nothing to you. Bring her to me here at ten to 
morrow, ‘That is all I ask of you, This is my 

giving her a card—‘t You know from 
the superscription of the note you brought me 


find you so sensible. 


name” 
‘ 


Her eyebrows were | here ehe paused—*‘ oh the weak folly of words! | that my name is Bertram Dowlass. You may 


trust me to do the best 1 can for you.’ 


but this would be too cruel. In all this world I 

| have, as I have told you, nothing but this,” hug 
ping the child as she spoke closer to that breast 
whose superb lines were not to be wholly hidden 

| by the heavy muflling weeds she wore. ‘‘ I have 
nothing but this to hope for, to work for, to live 
for. ‘This is all I have saved from the past, all 
that is left to me in the future.” 

Her delicate dark brows gathered themselves 
threateningly over her intense eyes as she add 
ed, in a soft deep voice : : 

‘“'There would be one thing left for me to do 
if I lost my child. One thing, and only one. 
To curse the hand—whether it were the hand of 
God or of man—that took her from me. 

I answered her coldly; as far as I could care 
lessly. I steeled myself against the tragic truth 

| of her words; but I was cons ious of a cree} 

\ of my flesh. 
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“‘Madam,” I said, ‘‘you are at liberty to | 


change your mind, All arrangements that have 
been made can be unmade. I would, however, 
advise you to avoid agitating the child.” 

This drew her eyes from mine to the small 
face on her breast. She had not raised her 
voice, had not indulged in any gesture; had 
not betrayed, except in the blanching of her 
face and the intense passion of her eyes, her 
agitation; the child was too young to under- 
stand her words. And yet, as we both looked 
at it now, its lips had parted, its face had flush- 
ed, its eyes and mouth and chin were quivering 
with emotion. 

Perhaps the little creature was distressed by 
the vibrations of its mother’s strongly-pulsating 
heart, against which it was held so closely. 

She bent over it, held her fuce against its face, 
murmured soothing sounds. I was holding the 
door open. She now passed out without another 
word, and began to descend the stairs. 

I stood looking after her: my eyes were caught 
by the glorious great knot of bright hair, which, 
all pulled back from her face, escaped from her 
bonnet behind. A slanting beam trom the win- 
dow had touched and fired it as she passed down 
the stairs. 

Half-way down she stopped, turned, and looked 
back and up at me. When the mother looked, 
her child looked too. ‘They remained so for per- 
haps half a minute. 

How often afterward, in dreams of the night, 
in waking visions of the dark, and worse, far 
worse, in the broad daylight and peopling the 
sunshine, looking up from the grass, or from the 
water, looking forth from the trees, or the flow 
ers, hovering between her and other faces, did I 
meet those haunting eyes: the two pairs of eyes, 
so like in their difference, gazing at me with 





varying expressions of appeal, reproach, agony, 
or—worst of all—resignation ! 

** Good-evening, Mrs. Rosscar.” 

T turned back into the room, but could not 
hinder myself, a few moments after, from Mok- 
ing out to see if she were still there. 
gone, 

During the Friday and Saturday intervening 
between that day and the Monday I hardly 
thought of the mother and child. I thought 
constantly, and with feverish eagerness, of the 
operation and of the triumph of its success ; but 
1 did not realize the quivering agony of body and 
spirit—*the child’s body (even if all sensation 
were deadened for the moments of operation, 
there must be keen suffering afterward), the mo- 
ther’s spirit—implied even in success. As to fail- 
ure, I did not admit its possibility. 

On the Sunday I was restless. IT felt it need- 
ful to do something. I could not apply to book- 
study, and from the more practical part of study 
the day shut me off. I got on board one of the 
river steamers, not designing any thing but to 
get out in the country and have a good walk. 
But the first person my eye fell on, when I 
looked round the crowded deck, was Mrs. Ross- 
car; her child, of course, in her arms. 

For a moment I felt afraid lest this might 
mean that my patient was escaping me. 

**Where are you going?” I asked her, ab- 
ruptly, 

**IT do not know,” she answered, with her 
quiet voice and rare smile, ** You recommend- 
ed me to give the child all the air I could. I 
thought of landing at one of the pleasant green 
places, and sitting about in the fields for a tew 
hours, and then taking the evening boat back 
again. I thought, at some farm house or small 
inn, I could get some food for her 
milk and eggs and bread-and-butter 

I was standing on the deck in front of her. I 
said what suddenly occurred to me : 

** You are much too beautiful and too young to 
go about alone in this way among such people.” 

**] dare say 1 am beautiful, and | know J] am 
not old ; but my beauty is not of the sort to draw 
on me the impertinence of common people. 1 
am not young in my soul. 
tect myself.” 

“If you don’t mind my company, Tl man 
age for you. You are not strong enough to 
slave about with that weight always in your 
You can do it, I know; but you should 
not overtax your strength to-day ; your herves 
should be in good order to-morrow.” 

She blanched, suddenly, to that absolute pal 
lor again. 

** Will they let me bein the room? Will they 
let her lie in my lap?” she asked. 

1 shook my head. 

‘*In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred this 
would not answer, though it might in yours; it 
is difficult to make exceptions.” 

She gave a patient sigh; sat some time with 
her eyes fixed on the gliding shore; then said, 
looking at me again: 

** Will it take long ?” 

“Oh, no, no; a very short time! 
ments.” 

‘** And she will feel no pain?’ 

“None.” 

She said, as if to herself, her eyes subsiding 
from my face to settle on the shore again: 

* After all, God is sometimes merciful. I 
almost feel as if I could love Him. When these 
little feet’—touching them with a tender hand 
—‘*walk, I will try with all my soul to love 
Him.” 

I don’t know what possessed me this day. 
T laid aside all my habitual shyness. 1 hardly 
thought of exposing myself to the ridicule of my 
colleagues, should I encounter any of them. But 
thinking of this chance, I glanced at Mrs. Ross- 
car’s dress; trying to discover how she would 
strike a stranger, and to what rank she would 
be supposed to belong. 

Of the dress I could make nothing; it was all 
deep and long-worn mourning. As far as I 
could tell, nothing of her station could be learned 
from her dress, 


She was 


, 


at all events, 


I know how to pro 


arms. 


a few mo- 


’ 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


She was standing. She had moved to the 
side of the vessel, a littke way apart from me. 
She was pointing out something to the child. 
From the poise of her head, down all the lines 
of her form, to the firmly-planted beautiful foot, 
from which, by times, the wind swept back the 
drapery, there was something regal about her. 
The child was daintily dressed in white; it 
looked all soft swan’s-down and delicate embroid 
eries. 
child. 

I went to her side, and proposed that we 
should land at the first stopping-place, and take 
arow-boat. She agreed. She would have agreed 
to any thing I proposed; she had a feeling that 
the child’s life was in my hand. So, we were 
soon gliding along the shady bank of the river— 
she and I and the child—sometimes, among the 
water-lilies and close to the swans; sometimes, 
almost touched by drooping boughs ; sometimes, 
fora moment held entangled by the sedges. All 
very silent. 

Mrs. Kossear was one of those women who 
have a talent for silence, and, more than that, 
who seem hardly to need speech. ‘To-day she 
was content to watch the child. The child sat 
on her Knees, with musing eyes and tranquil 
face, watching the gliding water. 

Now and then the child smiled up into the 
mother’s face; now and then the mother bent 

ver and kissed the child; there seemed no need, 
between them, for any other kind of speech, 
That child’s smile was of the most wondertul 
sad sweetness. It was the loveliest and tender- 
I did not then, you must un- 
derstand, consciously note all the things I speak 
of as I go along; they returned upon me after- 
ward, J had time enough, in time to come, to 
remember the past. ‘lime 
knows! 


It might, I thought, have been a queen's 


est expression 


enough, Heaven 

Early in the afternoon we stopped at a com 
paratively unfrequented place, and dined. 

Mrs. Rosscar’s quiet, undemonstrative, and 
yet pleased and grateful, acceptance of all my 
services, her acquiescence in all I proposed, did 
not seem to me strange. ‘The day was alto 
gether a dream-day. | was in the sort of mood 
in which to find myself the hero of a fairy tale’s 
adventures would hardly have surprised me. a 
most unwonted mood for me. 

I have thought about it since, and wondered 
if she acted as she did from inexperience, or 
from indifference. Was she ignorant, or was 
she careless, as to what might be concluded 
about her? I believe the fact was, that 
thought neither of herself nor of me, but merely 
of ‘ta good day” for the child. , 

She laid aside her bonnet, and her cap with 
it, before she sat down to table: showing that 
wealth of brown hair, and, what much more in- 
terested me, that head fit to be the head of a 
goddess. ‘* And yet,” 1 thought, ‘‘she seems 
a very ordinary woman; she seems, even more 
foolishly than most women, absorbed and satis 
fied by the possession of a child.” 

In laying aside her bonnet and cap she had 
laid aside, also, her shapeless cloak ; her close 
fitting black dress displayed the lines of shoul 
ders, bust, and waist, fit to be those of that same 
goddess. 

She was a splendid woman. The well-formed 
white soft hands made me conclude that she was 
also, by conventional rank, a lady. 

We returned as we had come; only that the 
sunset mirrored in the river, the swans, the 
sedges, the rippling run of the water, the capri 
cious warm breathings of the soft wind seemed, 
yet more than the morning brightness, things of 
a dream. We reached the widow's lodging at 
about the child's bedtime. 

She did not ask me to go in, but [ went in, 

She told the child to thank me for ‘ta happy, 
happy time;” which the little thing did with a 
prettiness pathetic to think of afterward, adding, 
of her own accord 


she 


** And for showing me the lilies and the pretty 
swans. 

The mother hung on her words with rapture, 
and then, raising her face to mine, said : 

“If you make my child able to walk in the 
warm sunny grass, on her own little feet, [ will 
learn to believe in a loving God, that I may call 
his choicest blessings down upon you. I will 
entreat Him to prosper you in all your doings, 
to gladden your whole life, to let the love of 
women and of little children sweeten all your 
days.” 

[I pressed, in parting, the hand she held out 
tome. After I had left her, her last words went 
echoing through my brain. 

When I got home I tried to apply myself to 
hard study—quite vainly. But I do not think 
that she, alone, was responsible for this. I be 
lieve that, just at the time when I first met hi 
my brain was on the point of giving in, aud «1 
resenting the strain of some years. 

This phase, at all events, of my collapse, had 
a strange deliciousness about it. Soft thoughts 
and sweet fancies thronged upon me. I gave 
myself up to them, weary of the effort of sell 
mastery. 

Again and again, as I fell asleep, I was glid 
ing softly down a sunny river. I seemed to hear 
the dip and splash of oars, to feel the movement 
of the boat under the impulse given by them, 
and then the words, ** Muay the love of women 
and of little children sweeten all your days!” 
sounded in my ears with such distinctness, and 
seemed to come from a voice so near, that | 
awoke with a start, and a feeling that I should 
see the speaker standing beside my bed, and 
that I had felt her breath upon my brow. 

Then, like a fool as [ was, I lay thinking of 
the woman who had spoken those words. ‘* What 
a rich low voice she has; what sweet deep eyes 
she has; what a shapely foot she has; what a 
splendid form it is; what a soft white steady 
hand she has!” 

**Yes,” I then said to myself, trying to de 


| 








| 


ceive myself, ‘*she would make a first-rate hos- 
pital nurse; strong, calm, gentle, wise.” 

Next day, a day of intense excitement to me, 
the operation was performed. It was successful 
ly performed. Every thing that happened at 
about this time, after that Sunday on the river, 
seems wrapped in a dream-haze. ~ 

But I have a distinct recollection that Dr. 
Fearnwell said to me, ** Dowlass, you are over- 
doing it; I don’t like the look of your eves; 
take a holiday.” But whether this was before 
the operation, or after it, Ldon’t know. I know 
that I made him some jesting answer, and 
laughed at his grave concern, 

I know that late in that day, when T first saw 
Mrs. Rossear after the operation, her expression 
of her passionate joy and gratitude made me 
half delirious with an uncomprehended feeling 
and that part of it was fear. 

The child, after the operation, was placed in 
one of the wards of the hospital. ‘The mothe 
left it neither night nor day. I had prevailed 
in getting this exception to rule allowed , and 
for this her gratitude was almost as great as for 
our other success, 

Through the day after the operation, and the 
day following that, [ often stole a few moments 
to go and look at the little patient sufferer, and 
at the joy-illumined, radiant face of the mother 
‘The more radiant the mother’s face was, and 
the more entirely all seemed well, the more I 
felt afraid. 

When, on the third day, the child sank—died 
m its sleep—Il knew it was of that I had been 
afraid, 

[ can not even now account for the child's 


death. It should have lived and grown strong ; 


there was no inflammation; the success of the 
operation was pertect, 
Perhaps it was a child born not tolive. Per 


haps the constant presence of its mother made 
it Keep up too strong a strain of self control for 
its strength It must have suffered, but it did 
not moan, or cry, or pive any sign of suflering, 
except what was to be read on the often-damp 
brow and im the over-dilated eves, 
Yes. It as always ‘* eyes.” 
haunting me. 


** Eyes!” 
yes are always 
Often the child's eyes, as they 
looked up at me when I bent over it. L have 
fancied since that it would have spoken to me 
then, complained of pain, but for the mother be 
ing always close and within hearing. - have 
fancied since that it looked at me, with that in 
tent look, hoping that I should understand. 

A poor sickly tree—I[ think a sycamore— grew 
outside one of the windows of the ward in which 
the child lay. It was swaying and swinging in 
the evening wind and evening sunlight, and its 
shadow was waving to and fro on the child's bed 
when I went into the ward on the afternoon of 
that third day, 

The cluld liked to watch the shadow, and had 
begued not to have the bhind pulled down, 

** Had | best wake her?” Mrs. Ros asked 
me the moment Lapproached the bed. } he 
looking strained to. day, and anxious "Tt i 
rather long since she took nourishmes 
last time she was awake | thought sh: 
more weak and faint than she has seen 
Monday.” 

**When was she last awake?” 

Mrs. Rosscar looked at her watch. 

““Tlalf an hour and three minutes ago; but 
she took nothing then, for she smiled at me, and 
then dozed off, just as I was going to give her 
her arrow-root and wine 


seemed 


l since 


It is an hour and a 
half since she had any thing.” 

** By all means wake her,” TE said. Tt struck 
me that her little face looked pinehed and cold 
‘The sleep of exhaustion will do her no good,” 
I added 

Mrs, 


the child's 
I stood by, with my heart striking sledye 


Rossear bent her face over 
hammer blows ayainst me, 

** Mamma wants her darling to wake up and 
tuke some wine,” she said, with her cheek lying 
ayainst the child's cheek, 

No movement or murmur of reply. 

Lifiing her head, and looking into my face, 
she said, in what then seemed to me an awful 
voice: 

** She is very cold!" 

I pushed the mother aside, I bent over the 
child, 1 felt for its pulse, watehed for its breath. 
In vain. 

I ordered flannels to be heated, and the little 
hody to be wrapped in them and rubbed with 
them. 1 tried every means LI knew of for re 
stornbg animation, 

In vain, 

While the mother was preparing food for it, 
the child, having smiled at her, had fallen into 
a doze. ‘That doze was the doze of death 

When we desisted from our efforts to wake it, 
and left the poor, tortured little body in peace, 
Mrs. Rossear, who had been kneeling by the 
bed, rose. She stood motionless and speechless 
for moments that seemed to me no portion of 
time, but an experience of eternity. 

I resolved that | wou/d not meet her eyes; but 
she was the stronger willed, and our eves did 
I shrank ; I looked, I know, 
abject, craven, self-convicted. I felt L was the 


meet, I shivered ; 
murderer she thought me. 

Slowly, with her eyes on mine, which watched 
her with a horrible lifted her 
grand arms, and clasped her hands above her 
head. 

The uplifted arms, the awful eyes, the indefin 
ite horror of that pause before speech were enough 
for me. 

As her lips opened, to give utterance to the 
first words of her curse, 1, lifting ny own arms, 
as if to ward off from my head an imminent 
blow (they told me afterward of these things), 
and struggling for power to articulate some dep 
recation—I, meeting her eyes with unspeakable 
horror in my own, staggered a moment, then 
fell, as if she had struck me down, 


fascination, she 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 
Corn Frirrens.—To 6 ears of corn grated or s: raped 
add 4 table-spoonfuls of sweet, rich cream, Wa cof 
fee-cupful of flour, the yolks of 3 eggs—the whit 
beaten separately and then stirred in. 
other fritters, in hot butter, 
and brown the upper side. 


cream, but is not so nice. 


Fry, as with 
When brown, turn them 
Milk will do in place of 
Salt and pepper may yo in 
just after the flour, or may be put in while they ar 
cooking. This makes 24 fritters. 

Friep Coxn.—Cut the corn off the cob, taking care 
not to bring off any of the husk with it, and to have 
the grains as separate as possible t 
ter—Jjust enough to ke« 
stir very often 


Fry in a little bu 
p itt from sticking 
When nicely browned add salt and 
pepper and a little rich cream 
stove after the cream is 
turn. 


to the pat 


Do not set it near t 
added, as it 
This makes a nice dinne: 
Stewep Coun,—Cut the ¢ 


will be apt to 
or breakfast dish. 
rn from the cob; put 
h water to boil 


Into an open ve hh just enou 
soft. When dry put in a oupfal of 


corn, a smali prece of batter 


shed, Wi 
cream to 6 ears ot 
»andle 

Season with salt and pepper 
Corn OMELET. —Crate 


Cook an 
ule or two, 


12 ears of corn that have 


botied , add the beaten yolks of 5 evgs, and stir 
their beaten whites; season with pepper and salt 
Fry the mixture in tL pan, hot putting it in too thick 


Brown the top with a hot shovel, 
omelet in the pan 


Do not tur 





Conn Gripore Cakes,—This is a delicious dist I 
dozen ears of corn (cut the corn down the midd 
1 pint of sweet cream. Make a bat 
ter of the cream and sufficient flour justa little thicker 
than ordinary griddie-cake batter; then 
yotks of 8 eggs, and Qeaten whites, Salt to taste 

To Dey Conn ror Winter Use.—Piunge the ea 
into boiling water, keepli 
or until the milk is set. 
out the first 
off entire: 


and scrape out) 


vdd the corn, 


rthem there 4or 5 minute 
With the tine ofa f 
rain or two in a row, and the rest come 

whole with the fingers. Separate the 


rk work 


grams, and dry 3 days in the 
very thiniy. 


sunshine, spreadin 
It can also be done by cutting the grains 
with a sharp Knife, but this does 
It shoud be « 
will take about 4 hours 

CANNED CORN 


not look so nk 
the whore grain, 


woked slowly, and 
This ts very nice. 
tin cans (vlass will not do) 


Procure good 
the best are the old-fash 
joned kind that have a little cap on top, and are to be 
soldered up, Boil the corn on the cob 5 minutes; cut 
off, and fil! the cans to within half an fuch of the te } 
to each can add half a tumblerful of the liquor in 
which the corn was boiled, Solder the cana t 
and put into a boiler of water, boiling tl 
then take « 

to jet the ¢ 
boil an hour jonyer, 


mwhtly 





m 9 hours 





t, and pick a hole in the t 





»of each can 








s escape; solder the hole, and let them 
Keep them in a cool, dry place 
Corn thus prepared will keep a long time. One yreat 
cause of corn spoiling is that it is not fresh when p 
up. It should never be more than two hours off the 
stalk until it is pat into the cans, 

Anortuer Reowrr.— Prepared this way, stone or glass 
jars will do very well, but they must be kept from the 
least particle of light. Cut from the cob, pack in the 
jar a layer of about half an inch in thickness; then a 
aver of fine salt, but only about half as thick a layer 
ae of corn: fil the jar, alternating salt and corn—the 
last layer being salt—and have the jara as full as they 
ad. Seal up tightly, When wanted, du 


not souk overnight, but éhange the water four or five 


q@in be pucke 


times as you cook it, adding boiling water each time 

'ToMAToOr A nice breakfast dish. Take ripe, fresti 
tomatoes; cut them in two across the fruit; salt and 
pepper them. Lay them into a dripping-pan of hot 


butter or lard and butter mixed (just enough to keep 
them from sticking at all), the skin side down; the 
oven should be quick, and as soon as they are done 
on that side turn them, When done, which should be 
in 20 minutes or half an hour, take them from the 
stove, and pour cream or new milk over them, and 
send to table immediately 

Skin 12 large tomatoes; cut 


Tomators ALA Mopr 


them up: put them into a sauce ulding 


butter, pepper, and salt. When sufficiently 


i) 
| , 


done, beat 


well 4evgs and stir in—stirring one way for 2 min 
utes, or notil they seem to be we’ done 
‘Tomato Satap.—For 6 persons take as inany egys 


boil 4 of them hard; 
vinegar and about 3 


dissolve the yolks with sufficient 
tea-spoonfuls of mustard: mash 
as amooth as possible; then add the 2 remaining e 

raw), both yolk and white; stir all well toyvethe 
then add suflicient salad-oil to make 
tomatoes ; 
Cayenne pepper; beat all thoroughly until it frothe 


, altogether, sau 





enough to cover the add plenty of salt and 
Skin and cut the tomatoes about a quarter 
thick, and pour the sauce over, 

Towato Stew.—Take large, ripe tomatoes; scald, 
peel, and quarter them; sprinkle a little salt and pep 


of au inch 


per overthem, Put into a stew-pan some thin, tender 
lamb or mutton chops, or beef-steak in small, thin 
pieces. Bury the meat in the tomatoes and add sor 
flourand butter rubbed together—a chopped onior 
if preferred. Cook slowly until the meat is done and 
the tomatoes cooked to a pulp. 





Cannep ‘Tomators.—We always use the tin cau 


old-fashioned ones—as in glass or stone we have never 
been able to keep them what we call sweet and good. 
When you use them in winter wash them thor 
and as soon as the fruit comes out (taking care to yet 





ipghly 
it all out), and dry them over the stove; managed in 
this way the tin does not come off, and the same ones 
will do for four or tive Instead of s« 
fruit to get the skin off, lay them in a dripping-pan 


years. alding the 
and place them in the oven, letting them bake for a 


few minutes; a black liquor will come from them, 


which, if not managed this way, remains in and causes 


them to spoil. When cool enought » handle, peel them 


cook for about half an hour in a boiler, or until they 
are done about as for the table. Fill the cans and 
solder them at once. Do not season the tomatoes u 


We have had them perfect 
When wanted 


h when put up, they will 


til you want to use ther 
ly sweet at the end of the third year. 
the table, if cooked enou 


ly want a thorough heating 





and seasoning 





le butter and flour, well mixed together, and a 


small portion of cream. Only pe rfectly ripe, fresh tu 
suld be used for 


of August goes out; 


matoes sh canning; and always do 


them before the month ‘uey are 
apt to be acid and watery after that. 

Tomaro Savor ron Winter Use. Take 7 pounds of 
ripe fruit; ekin them and take out the seeds; 8 pounds 
of sugar (brown will do, but white is better); 1 pint 
ground allspice and cloves, Cook slowly 
as you wish it; then seal up in jars. 
Take 1{ pounds of carefully 
pound of sugar: 


of vinegar ; 
until as thick 

Biackurnay Mvesn. 
cleaned and perfectly ripe berries ; 
tea-cupful of molasses ; the same quantity o« flour 
Cook fruit, etc. (excepting the flour), until done; then 
add the flour; cook 5 minutes; turn into a mould; 
and eat cold, with cream. 
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WALKING DRESS. 
MINHIS pretty and artistic walk 

ing dress commends itself to 
the readers of the Bazar. ‘The 
under -skirt is of white bishop 
lawn, trimmed with two embroid- 


closely resembles the yellow dia- 
mond, set with light blue beryls, 
from Royalston. 

No. 2. Pink tourmalin, of a deli 
cate and charming hue, from Mount 
Mica, set with white and ve llowish 
ered flounces, and bows of Seotch beryls, trom Maine and Massachu 
plaid ribbon. Blue silk tunic, 
with low pleated corsage and long 
open sleeves, trimmed with Scotch 
plaid ribbon. The tunic is cut up 
at the sides and bouffant behind, 
where it is tied with a wide Scotch 
plaid sash and bow. ‘Tucked lawn 
chemise Russe with long close 
sleeves. White straw hat, turned 
up behind, with revers faced with 
black, and trimmed with pink roses 
and searf of black lace. 


setts. 
No. 3. Dark green tourmalin of 
pure tint, from Mount Mica, set 


with white beryls, from New Hamp 


hire. 

No. 4. White beryl, from New 
Hamp hire, set with green tour 
matlins, from Mount Mica 

No. 5. Light blue feldspar, from 


No. 6. Grass-green tourmalin, 
from Mount Mica, set with white 
beryls, from Maine 

No. 7. Light vellow tourmalin, 
from Mount Mica, set with bluish 
green feldspar, from Rockport, 
Massachusetts, 

No, & White tourmalin-dichro 
ite, from Mount Mica, set with 
green tourmalins from same lo 


ce ne mr 


AMERICAN GEMS. 


Ti give herewith an engrav- 
W ing, from a photograph by 
S. W. Sawyer, of Bangor, of the 
‘“*Parure of American Gems” late 
ly exhibited by Dr. A. C. Hamlin, 
of Bangor, before the last meet- 
ing of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
at Salem, Massachusetts. It shows 





No, Light blue sapphire, fi mn 
Montana, set with bright yellow 
j beryls, from Royalston 


Phe necklace contains more than 








conclusively that our country pos- one hundred stone is strongly 
sesses gems of rare beauty, and of made, and the gems are massively 
which we may well be proud. ‘The et in fine ge ld. 
tourmalins of Maine rank among rhe pendants are so arranged as 
the finest of all the precious stones, to be detached. so tI | 
and are infinitely more rare than can | rat h u i) 1 
the diamond. It is also shown yi ' thi t ! 
that we may obtain our sapphires attached at inters en 
from Montana, as well as our dia- the weight of the neckl or to 
monds from Georgia and the South rep lt a single spe is, for 
erm gold belt. If we would but mista tl iieth { tourma 
exhibit a national love for our na- lins or beryl Some of the] | 
tive productions, as the Seotch do u ure coustruc las to b 
for their cairngorms and the Ger- worn as ear-droy | others a 
mans for their agates, many beau | ches, by faster | nd 
tiful stones would be brought to ‘ | by mear f little seve 
light from the h Ils and ledges Ihe be h. in the f mW fa 
which are now visited only by the | contains a tourmalin of fine 
plodding mineralogist. color, from Mount Mica, in the top 
Ihe girdle of the necklace is com- Its centre tone is also a preen ® 
posed of nineteen links, each con tourmalin, from the same locality, 


taining a white, light yellow, or 
blue beryl, from the States of 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire, 

he centre stone is a fine sea 
green beryl, from Royalston, Mas- 
sachusetts, 

‘The central pendant of the neck 
lace is a perfect tourmalin ofa rich 
grass-green color, from Mount 
Mica, 5 carats weight, set with 


and issurrounded by four ip] 3 
from Montana t > light preen, 
one red, the other orange-yellow 
The stone on the left arm of the 
cross is a bluish sapphire, 14 carats, 
from Montana. ‘The other, on the 
right, is a green tourmalin, from 
Northern Vermont Phe stone at 
the base is a superb blue tourmaltin 
of 4 carats weight, from Mount 
Mica 


light greenish, bluish, and yellow- Phe ear-drops are composed of 





ish sapphires, from Montana, clear bervis and tourmalin One 
Pendant No. 1, on the right of contains a fine yellow beryl in the 
the green tourmalin, is a beautiful - top pendant, while the lower is 
red tourmalin or rubellite, from errs SS _— ~ composed of a light en tour 
Mount Mica, of a superb crimson e __ —~ =~ malin for the centre. surrounded 
hue, 3 carats, set with colorless a we : A Aa with four brilliant yell ery 
beryls, from Royalston. from Royalston, and also four dark 
No. 2 is a blue tourmalin-indi WALKING DRESS. green tourmalin from Mount 
colite, from Mount Mica, 3 carat Mica Phe other droy imilar, 
stone, beautiful Berlin blue, equal to the sap Seottish stones, set with white beryls, from New | No. 8 White sapphire, from Montana, set | with the exeeption of the | Is, whiel e all 
phire, while it retains its color unimpaired by Hampshire with clear green tourmalins, from Mount Mica light bli Many of thes mn ere cut | hie 
candle-light, set with white and yellowish bervls, No. 5. Yellowish-green beryl, from Fitchburg, No. 0 Garnet, from Pike's Peak, equal in hue killful lapicdaries at the ‘ of M. Be ( : 
from Massachusett Mass., resembling the chrysoberyl very closely. to the finest of the Syrian garnets, set with blood of New Yor! The rem ir ineludis rit 
No. 3. Light green tourmalin, with a tinge of No. 6, Amethyst, of the most delicate purple | red pyropes, from Fitehburg, Massachusetts, of the finest tourmatlit ere polished by the 
yellow, set with rubellites of various shades of hue, equal to the best Siberian stones, from Wa- | Montana, and New Mexico veteran and dextrous lapida Samuel he 
red and evimson terford, Maine. | Pendant No. 1, on the lett of the centre of the | Jun., of Boston 
No. 4. Cairngorm, from Colorado, of the rich No. 7. Mountain-green tourmalin, from Mount | necklace, contains a beautiful yellow beryl, from Mount Mic he ll the tourmalins of the 
est clove-bi 1, and equal to the best of the Mica | Royalston, equal to the finest of the topazes, and | necklace were found ho one exeeption it 
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AMERICAN GEMS. 
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oe 




















t lin the town of Paris, in Maine, and is 
the most remarkable mineral place on 
\ t fort val ( ol 
if 1 there in an are {tl f 
( m { 1ot w | bea " 
f« t It liscovered | 
BK. L. Har en sea ng after m 
I ( i‘ Phen fort 
crystals ot malir ‘ und 
fect re picke ] | eon 
surface t ed wl tad r 
} p kx i i! rou 
e bet made trom time t t 
t tal f red t ! 
‘ \ andl inte é ‘ which 
tne } cd} ze or beau by any 
‘ orld, have been taken « 
hl e com) ‘ ‘ 
! ! vy that tl tourmains | 
in {from aqueous 80 
! trait ! have been found | 
! i 1 several i ( iil 
! land yreen at the other 
en | ought for by collector 
for pemes, Most of those 
been im | ( 1olmem- | 
family for nearly half a cen- | 
tana the common belief that 
Kabie for t r extensive col 
iu r ir and iplex pl wal | 
11 e, the jeweler fe 
nd topazes when | 
! ‘ 
I 1 tourm t rarest of all the pre 
! ! if dad pert is | 
t I t autl ty of Ir 
Bendant of | ut the price of the r 
I full I Some fine cr 
ered in bou 
i i \l t en 
a NV tM ! ent | 
ind l n t 


\ in ‘ i 
hte iM ! id they « | 

| | e be ib ame i 
Fine « f deep sea 

ly reen; light, deep, and 

wil u ft liprhit 

el ind here Ihe ities 1 
t Live ! erl 
ed ou 

\ Rollst , fine | 
‘ bee { all sl he ] e been | 
: | 

( ely resen ye Ul topuz 
1 hardn na | i the dia | 
{in CLIVE pH (atord County, in | 
ie, | elded some tf ‘ tals of light | 
| her granite | | probably atford | 
i cleat ot ( 1 t« | rel | 
| | ( ior Lis i ‘ Lu tal 
i is f 1 treaked Mou { " 
! pert is the | vl al dat | 
louzzinskaia, and which the Russians value so | 
Phis stone was lost forty years ago in | 


‘and naverrecovered: ‘Th 


ite hills of New Hampshire also contain | 


beryls, and are deserving of exploratio | 

| ienite ledges at Mount Desert, and those | 

t Rockport, Massachusett ontain the green | 
ii blue feldspar, which make beautiful o 

ments, and resemble the turquoise of Korassan | 





it the finest come trom rike'’s Peak, aud plen | 








tones are picked up trom the inds mm Ne 
Mexico by the Indians and given to the tradk 
{mm ry othice 
l’yropes of tine color are found at Fitehbu 
1 isetts, wand in Delaware Cou Penn 
villila 
Lhe yy res in the necklace were brou t 
1 kk) Dorado Bar in Montana by m rs re 
th 
fe 
ut spe 
} 
‘ ha 
\ I 
‘ | Splei 1 stor oft 
\ i i t i d near Bristol, in’ Rhod 
i \ l unber are found in t 
f ¢ ind tine erystal ultable for 
I m y cubine me from the silver 
1 1 » Most of the North 
The dia id 1 1 the Parure 
l ho Dr, Tar ‘ the i umite 
l ot Al mat (it in LS66 Il 
found but two d i 1 ‘ were t 
mh te for practical purpose nevertheless, hye 
little doubt that active research will discover 
many fine diamonds along tne gold belts of the 
{ nas and Georgia, as there is verv great 
ilarity im tne x gy of these 1 lous to 
t diamond - bearing districts l 





Bb l, and Hindostan Although it rec 


juire 
d labor to wash out from the soil and re 
e the diamond in its native rough state, sey 


tral fine stones have been discovered in Georgia 
aud preserved, 

Ihe emerald also is not represented, as none 
have been found in North America ‘Those pos 
essed by 

Conquest unquestionably came from South 
Maine offer the 

rest approach to the true emerald, and by 
candle-light it is impossible to distinguish them 
apart, 

A single tur 
the mine near Santa Fé, 


ie Mexicans at the time of the Span 





\merica. The tourmalins of 


quoise—extra pendant—represents 
l'his mine was worked 
ages ago by the Indians, and although long since 
abandoned, would probably yield a rich harvest if 





HARPER’, 





properly reopened Ihe finest American tur- | 
quoise come from the Sierra bl i, in t 
N mtr the mine 1 eayer 
| t for by early Spaniard, have not 
t been visited by the pale-face on account of 


the hostility of the Indian. ‘The red men decline 
to part with these transcendent stones, which 


equal in beauty the finest of those of Persia, tor 





they reyard them a wred treasure Iiven the 
nobler Ute, when stripping the turquoise u | 
ye ! from the ear of the fallen Navaho brave, 
refuse to exchange them for the gold and silver, 
and even the fire-water of the white men One 
of these stones, of marvelous beauty of tint, 1 
PM i by the Navaho chiefs to Major-General | 
Carleton, U.S.A., when Governor of New Me 
and may be taken as the type of the Ameri- 
turquolses, although the tribe have in their 
| ession some far superior to it, ‘This beauti 


tul vem is nearly an inch in length by one-third 
of an inch in breadth and one-fitth thick. 
would only stimulate the search, we 





in abundance beautiful garnets and 
turquoises from the Rocky Mountain slopes ; 
ires from Montana and Idaho; chatoyant 
from New York and Vermont; feld 
| bluish and greenish tints from | 
ledges of Mount Desert; d 

from the Southern gold belt; sparkling beryls of | 
various hues from Massachusetts, New Hamp- | 
hire, and Maine; and perhaps some more of | 





lamonds 


those magnifi 
in Maine, whi 
incomparably 


ent tourmalins from new localitie | 


the elder Silliman regarded a 





i@ and without a parallel in the } 
world, Far better for our maidens to wear 
rough ornament made from the verd mntique | 
of Vermont, or the coarse granite of Plymouth 
than dec r 


ith base imitations of the gem 


Rock, or the red marbles of ‘Tennessee, 
rute them elves W 
hich is an act of deception easily conducting to 

other falsitic “Crest 


le premier pas qui coute,’ 





ANSWERS T0 COKRES 


CARRIP 


| 
»| 
| 
{ 
PONDENTS., | 
Babies’ flannel skirts have a two-inch hem | 
with embroidery or braidil above, or tucks of the | 
same width headed by feather-stitching 


yv. Others are 
scalloped at the edg 


You can buy skirt flannel a 





yard wide, prettily worked with floss by machine, for 


$150 a yard. Patterns of infants’ 6k 





and other 
clothing are given in Bazar No, 15. 


for your cloak. Make long loose sacque with large 
Trim with braid or with scarlet cloth faci 
potched at the edge that shows below the garment 

Magaie,—Alcohol applied with a stiff brush cleanses 

the scalp of the head 


p pera 1 with water is 





also cleansin 





ind promotes the gr h of the hair, 
bnt we are inclined to believe it turns it gray. Comb 


your hair back smoothly from the face, and wear cha 





telaine aid We decline to re end any 1 
trum your hair, Consult a physician about your 
at b 

Mi ruia S., M } ry C., anp Orners.—The 
low-priced lea-sets and re seen at Bassford 


as quoted at the end o e in which they are 





mentioned. A majol 1er Costs from $5 
to #6, according to size 

Iva Iniwu.—La Fayette, bouquet, and suite are pro 
nounced La-fayet, boo-kay, aud sweet 


Netty M‘Nas.—We do not vouch for advertisers 


idvertisements, and have no personal knowledye 
of the art in question, You had better get some 
f 1 on whose judgment you rely to make the pur 
chase for you.—Any back Numbers of the Bazar which 





you may specify will be sent you by the publishers ou 


receipt of price 

EpNa rhe “Amateur Cultivator'’s Guide" contains 
many useful hints about the culture of tlowe Wed 
nol know of any special dictionary of fowers, nor have 
we any knowledye of the nostrum which you mentior 


V.A It is quite impossible to tell you what we 


should be likely to pay for your stories, If availab 
we should pay whatever they would be worth to us 
d of this value we could ve no idea lu advance, 
Sussornisen.—If you and your lady friends think you 
could t ea good brass band, we see no 





yu Willfod that Nature has interposed 


our lungs Blow ve the trum 


win 





ut we think you will 





ym the m ivailable instru 





ill means jilt your kind-hearted, un 


lover for the dre y, genteel fop who 

ves. The first willthank you in the 
him from aw vho didn't know 

k 

emat not oblived to sacrifice t 
ements to accept a lady ivitat \ 
youth of nineteen need not hesitate to ask the hand 
+ young lady whom he thoroughly knows and truly 


he would do we!l to defer his marriage for 





n iple of years at the very least. 

il. A. S.—-By applying to the Faculty of the Corne! 
University you will receive detailed particu of that 
iustitution, for which we Lave not space here 

YOSEMITE YO-8e7 fe is the accepted pronuncia 
tion of your pseudonym. Professor Agassiz’s name 





enerally pronounced as if spelled A-gas-see 


nh foreign names a very safe rule for those unac 
quainted with accents 's to follow the rules of their 
own congue; for really the pronunciation of proper 
ed most of all by usaye 

W. L.—Mr. Packard, 987 Broadway, will probably 


tive you the information you desire concerning the 














I es for ad to his college 

} Eniza V, ¢ possible to advise you with re- 
| t to me il reading without knowing on what 
wneche wish to be formed You had best 
insel with your physician, who will doubtless 
LGNORAN “Mr. John Smith, .” is the best 

| form of address rhe term “ Esq.” has no real mean 
1 country, and is gré adus Auly falling into dis- 





Ww continue to be 
Salts of lemon w remove t " 
lemen with luxuriant beards shape them @ / 


milien, Allowing the whole beard to grow, 





square at the sides, and part it through the centre 

be neath the chin, 
T. H. B.—Read answer to “ Viola,” in Bazar No. 86. 
Mavpe.—An over dress of black gros grain, or of 
satin-faced cashmere trimmed with fringe, will be far 
more stylish with your blue silk dress for the street 
| than a blue satin panier. Read the New York Fash- 


1 
Miss A. I’, J.—Get four yards of water-proof cloth | 
| 
} 
| 
| 


r 


¢ 


\ 


fur 
your mother’s black sil 
with flat bands, as she is stout 


| trimmed with fri 


trousseau On another page 


water, 
Ww 


a 


of ten years aud less wear very short dresses, especial- 


« 


$10 to $15, Read answer to 


way. Either a casaque or belted mantle 


au 


BAZAR. 


ns of the present and last Numbers of the 


i 
ther information. Put narrow ruffles, a 
ic and black, on the skirt of your blued 





K WILD @ roult t 





,» Ad a dele 





A Supsoriner. 





su Make the cashmere 
allt 
for 


Sussonisen.—To bathe the tace in a basi 


numed with a wide flounce in pleats 





to which a tea-spoonful of ammonia 
ill do much toward counteracting the oil 


nee of the skin. Use a coarse towel i 


Never use hot or even tepid water, Can 


erine applied at night, and a little stare 
ing the day, are also cooling and benef 
Aw Ovp Suusoriver,—Patterns of childrer 
lothing will be viven in our next Suppleme 








y for parties, Older girls wear them long enough to 
onceal their drawers.—Handsome boots cost from 








Thomas F, 


ed skirts trimmed with a band of bias 


the material—the pleats all turned one we 


h 


k 
t 


h waists, coat-sleeves, and deep cuffs 


ored cashmere for your morning dress. 
vose Gabrielle demi-train, and trim with 
ry. See New York Fashions of present N 


Rosa.—Opiuions differ in regard to schools for girls. 


We decline to express a preference.—Make 


Waist to your Ji 





This distinction seemed necessary in order 





or one of 


uy 


I ¢ fitting without pleats, 

tid with kilt pleats headed by velvet ribb« 
uluples are very well selected. There is u¢ 
le of fullness in the front of dres: 
8. 'T. A.—We have the authority of usay 


skirts 





irselves understood; and we believe our 
, who, we take it for granted, are those n 
ed in such matters, do understand us, I 


ond instance goods is used as synonymous 


uit with ap all-ro 


>” in Bazar 
Iiunen Man.—Make the girls’ dresses with short 


gor 


complete them for the stre 
with broad round bow without sash.—Ge 


rreen dress, and wear a white blouse 
deeper green silk. The waists of win- 


e for cal 


Bazar for 

lternately | 

8.—Muake 
rimmed | 


i mantilla 


bed in the 


Wii Berve a8 a 


ind skirt 
rned one 
a wrap. 

n of cold | 
is added, | 
y &ppear 
nh drying 
iphorated 
h-powder 
ial. 

a's under- 
nt.—Girls 


pleats of 
ay. Plain 
A tuni 
et. Belt 
t a dust 
Make a 
embroid 
lmiber. 


4 peasant 


Trim the 


aT You 
JL @ parti 





ls of material pleats, and braided strands pluits. } 


to muke 
lady read 
Lost lnter- 
b the sec | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


wilh toa 





terial, and should be followed by the singular num 
be 
A.uipe.—Mourning silk is not appropriate for the 
first dre in deep mourning, such as is worn for a | 
futher. Get the Vienna cloth described in another 
page, or else bombazine or English serge.  Lustri | 
alpaca 1s suitable for school dresses, Crape veils 
a yard long are worn by young ladies. Many young 
persous wear white lisse and organdy collars from the | 
first. Others wear double bands of English crape for | 
t first three mouths, using white collars afterward, 


kilt pleats 


vel aud feathers, 


A Sunsoriser.— You will find some in 


about bridal dresses in the New York Fashi 


resent Number, Make your over-skirt w 
eusant wal 


©. KE. C,—Get a blue and green plaid popli 


formation 
ons of the 


ith puffed 


st and draped skirt with tunic front. 


nh or serge 


a traveling suit. Make with a belted mantilla and 
} round skirt trimmed with a deep bias flounce laid in 


jular, Get a gray felt hat with h 


ied up brim, trimmed with green o 





resent Number for suggestions about y 
ilk. Basque waists are worn opened befo 
We can not furnish the pr 
lesire, The money you ceut is held subje 


SUBBORIBER, 


Avion K.—Blue and green plaids will be n 


Read answer to “*C, E, C,* 


Mus. D. EK. L.—The plain waist and coat 


your mohair dress peed not be altered. 








Plaid burnouses, worth from $15 to $18 


Read New York Fashic 


igh crown 
r blue vel 
ys of the 
our ypreen 
re 

altern you 





cl lo your 
1uch Worn, 
sleeves of 


(tore the 


leaving a 


fr and two side breadths of the skirt, 
full k breadth, Make it just to escape the floor 
ind te even all around. This will leave 


you a full 


width for an ample sailor Jacket or a peplum. Trim 


| with black velyet ribbon. Make a short scant dress 





at 
| 


of your small pattern, and wear a black si 
or an over-skirt with it. Line the skirt 


cambric Make vour Jittle girl's dress of b 


with close waist and coat-sleeves, gored 


Ik casaque 
with dark 
lue deiaine 


skirt, and 





trim with darker blue velvet ribbon. A sailor jacket 
of thick cloth with the edyes notched, and a deep 
sailor collar, will answer for her wrap. We will pive 
patterns for children's clothing soo1 

Carri ¢ As you admire embroidered sashes why 
not make one by the design given in BazarNo. 2, Vol. 


[.¥ Embri 
sisted you to obtain the emlum for needl 

Lizzie anpD Ema, 
for light mourning. ‘Trim with pleated b 
Kame piped with black gros yvrain. Direc 


ashmere 





black silk suit will be found on another p 


plaid burnous or a steel-yray cloth maut 


wrapping. 
Movest Harrit 


should be several loops of alpaca with short 





! 
trimmed like the dress, Make a Pompadou 
Maria Theresa sleeves. Several narrow fo 
for trimming. The wedding dress skirt she 





yards long behind and six yards wide. Ot 

dresses are much shorter 

the ground, are of even length all around, 

ure three and a half yards. Previous answ 

New York Fashions of this Number will gi 
1 


er directions, 


GranpMoTHER.—We are sorry that we 


you any thing of the game you mention, 


you allude to a Book of Questions with 
iuswers containing descriptions of charac 
ince, etc., of ladies and gentlemen. 
ation of the Bazar is very gratify 
Shorten the skirt of you 
Plain higt 





Pratik Gint 
trim it with the deep flounce. 
coat-sleeves 
color, Make a peplum and sash of the n 
off the skiit.—A black cloth mantle with s« 
and round back would suit your mother 
up a club of five subscribers to the Bazar 
a copy gratis, or six copies for $20. 


idery on silk will be much sough 
winter, We are glad to hear that Bazar p 


can not te 


tafter this 
itterns as 
e-work 

for fall suit 
inds of the 
tious for a 
we. Geta 


e for full 


The sash of the white alpaca dress 


broad ends 
r waist and 
lds of satin 
yuld be two 
her trained 


Short skirts nearly touch 


and meas 
ers and the 
sive you oth 





P 


numbered 


rhaps 


ter, Aappear- 


Your commend- 


r dress and 
1 waist and 


trimmed with a band of silk of the dress 


iaterial cut 
juare fronts 
By getting 
you receive 


F. L. Y.—Tunic over-skirts continue to be worn. 


The fancy at present is for casaques ai 
skirts. 


of gros 





in and fring 
short ro and skirt. 
Anita G. V.—A short p 
round sash bow, and a tuni 
iringe 





e. Puta pleated t 


ka basque wi 
over-skirt tri 





ment for your black poplin. <A trained 
short one may then be wi mn at pleasure. 
poplin {s not too heavy f 


Trim your brown popiin casaque 


and a velvet band, would be the be 


id trimmed 
with folds 
snd on the 


th belt and 
mmed with 
st arrange- 
skirt or a 

An Irish 
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Kieu Lace Fans. —Howarp & Co., No. 6iy 
Broadway, New York, are the largest importe 
of rich Paris Fans in this country. They hav 
just opened their Fall stock, which comprises ev 
ery variety, from Muslin Fans, at $2 ex h, to the 
finest Pe “art and Lace, at #50, , BLOO, and 
#200 each. ‘The assortment of ‘Silk and Satin 
Fans, at $5, $7, 8, $9, $10, $12, and $15 

100 or 500 different pat 
terns, and they send them to any part of the 
country, by mail or express, subject to the ap- 
proval of the purchaser. | Com. ] 





ach, embraces some 





Pretry Women.—A comparatively few la- 
dies monopolize the beauty as well as the atten- 
tion of sox iety. This ought not to be so, but it 
is; and will be while men are foolish, and single 

out pretty faces for companions, 

This can all be changed by using Hacan’s 
Macnoura Baim, which gives the bloom of 
youth and a refined, sparkling beauty to the 
complexion, pleasing, powerful, and natural, 

No lady need complain of a red, tanned, 
freckled, or rustic complexion who will invest 
75 cents in HaGoan’s Maonoxuia Baim, Its 
effects are truly wonderful, 

To preserve and dress the Hair use Lyon’s 


KaTHAtKkon.—| Com. | 








Coryina Wuee..—By the means of t 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may 
from the S leme nt with the Ise 
Wheel is equally aseful for cutting patterns of all sor 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, for sale by Newsdealers gener ally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





hewly 





transferred 








ADVERTISHMENTS 

flO remove Moru-Parcues, Freck ves, and 
an from the face, uke PERRY'S MOTH AND 

FRE KLE “LOTION N Prepared only by Dr. B.C, 

Pirry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold by all Dragyist 


i. ADIES’ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE “A" FOR $75. 


2 Flannel Bands..... : @ $0 874 $0 75 
? Barrow Coats . F ( >i) é 400 
2 Flannel Skirts..... F » SOO .. 600 
6 Linen Skirt erry es ee 7m 
4 Night Dresses a rE - 000 
4 Slij 1 OO ....12 00 
2 Day Dresse ee @ OW .. 1000 
1 Robe ar avesens ; oo. 500 
1 Basket, furnished ,...... ES 5 00 
6 Pairs Socks Lees . @ 5 5 
2 Cambric Skirts oe cos@ 2 $50 
2 - < TUCK. .c2.:@ 2 150 





The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man 
ner, aud from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods 


461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 


255, 0, & 261 Grand st 





hW INDISPENSABLE HAND-BOOK 
For Home Improvement for both Young and Old. 
HOW TO WRITE, HOW TO BEHAVE, and 
HOW TO TALK, HOW ‘TO DO BUSINESS. 
In one handsome volume of 600 pages, Sent b 
post for $2 25, by S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N 
d d: 
WEDLOCK; on, Tuk Rigur Reiarions or THe 














Sext #1 50; Extra Gilt, $2 HOW TO READ 
CHARACTER, a Self-Examiner, with 170 Ih N 
tion $1 $1 Uh ORATORY, with a 
ch miu NEW ANNUALof PHEI 
NOLOGY 25 cents Works on Short 
Hand, the Natural Sciences, &&« Agents wanted 


Jel MENCE MARRYAT’S New Nove, 
* VERONIQUE,” 18 nearly ready. Miss Mu 
8: “It is my favorite of all [have ever written 

Price 75 cents, in paper covers 


LORING Publisher, Boston 


FURNITURE. 


We invite buyers to visit our extensive warerooms 
and examine our large stock of Suites for Par 9 
Chambers, Dining-Rooms, Librarie & Manufs 
tured under our supervision, from the best materials, 
and warranted in every particular. 

With unequaled facilities and a ripe experience in 
manufacturing, we are conscious that we do not ( 
ise too much when we say to buyers that, takin - 
ity into consideration, we can n ot be beaten in Pp rk es. 

WARREN WARD & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers and Dealers, 


75 and 77 ring St 




























t, corner Crosby. 


} 


Ketumorr’s Lixsrwent.—A time-tried and reliable 
Remedy for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and all pains 
May be used INTERNALLY OF EXTERNALLY 
of Imitations. The genuine 1s signed “ De Witt O. 

" Pp 26c., 60c., and $1. 
, and may be had wholes 
, No.8 Cotitrce Prace, New Yor 
the Gre at United States Family Medicine Warehot 


{PLENDID PRIZE 

ING, worth at least $19, given as a premium to 
each subscriber to DeMonest’ 4 oe MAGAZINE 
Specime n copies of the Magazine, with Circular, mailed 
free on re pt of 15 cents. Kadre § 


DE MORE ST’S MONTHL Y, 838 B 











PARLOR ENGRAV- 











oadway, N. Y. 
\ TANTED AGENTS—to sell the AMER 

ICAN KNITTING MACHINE + : he 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Mac é 
vented. Will cnit 20,000 stit hes per mir _* Liberal 








inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St.Louis, Mo, 





Or | ae A DAY. —33 new articles for Agenta, 
| $2 o Samples free, H. B. SHAW, Aifred, Me. 
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THOMSON’S 


PATENT 


“GLOVE-FT rr IN 





Q” 








The Most Popular Corset ever introduced into 
the American Market. 

rhe strongest proof of the excellence and popularity 

this Corset is found in the numerous attempts to 


1 Off worthless imita sas the genuine tmported 
ve-Fitting.” We therefore call special attention 
to vur st mp, which is ¢ ees to be found on the gen- 


and of 
which we give a 
fac-simile below 












ppt. 
(ei) 
TRADEMARK, 


THOMSON’S PATENT 


N.B Allinfri 
slag stent or of 


IMPROVED Cy J Nitin cra t 
CLOVE. FTO esi 





THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO, 
391 Broadway, N. Y., 


e Importers and Patentees for the United State 


—"" CLIMAX KNITTER!! 

















full lines of 





A T. STEWART & CQO. | 


* continue to receive by each and every steamer 


BLACK AND COLORED RIBBONS, 
in Taffeta, Gros Grain, and Satin. 











vestigate it, 


A T STEWART & CO. | Stuart Gwynn, M.D.,70 West 37th Street, New York | FAMOUS 
. 


























This i est I K 
M ie mall hit 
: » of worl very ra 
I but or ishloned k 
I die # h ht or heay 
or do hes it it 
1 need me or rose tex 
es, hol or small fabrics ny 
th that can be knit by hand, and in a mu t 
manne A child can readily ’ 
t lo »>much sooner than 
here is nothing t« ’ 
! lle and turn a crank, 
is formed to perf ] 
vir the same 
The e of this Knit 
Vithin the rea h of es 
be very popular, and we ¢ i 
pecial, exceedinyly liber s 
Kale, Send for Circulars 
Address ESSICK KNITTING MACHINE CO 
S. W. corner 11th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 
‘ ’ 
ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 
SAPOLLO. 
4 
FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING, 
Savonto will make Tins resemble Si 
Use onl 1 hite Paint 
! a h 
I irpassed 
i Al io has no equ 
If " Sat 





De pot, 211 Washington St., ‘Ne w York 
Established 1509 
Particular attention is called to our SOAPS for 
family use 
THE STATEN ISLAND 
Jean Y DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 


Orricr, Nos. 5 anp 7 uN Srreet, N.Y 
Have opened © u New Branou Orrick at No. 1142 








All styles of L 


1 fabrics), Cle med: 


tipping | 
Linen and Muslin 





5 anp 7 doun StReET, New York. 





Pranch Offic at 1142 Broadwa N.Y 269 
T on St Bre ok iT North Ei; 
timore St 





phia; and. 110 West tB 


praxos anp ORGANS. ! 


) 
Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and apwi ard Second 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and O from $40 to 
5 , N.Y. HORACE WATERS. 


at 451 Broadway 
KLEY ye TU IN 
OR Family use—simple,cheap,reliable, Knits everything. 
AGENTS WANTED, Circular and sample stocking FREE, 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me. 








GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY San & ones Of See yee 
week and expenses, or allow Ser, re commission, to 
sell our new and wonde 


Address M. WAGNE 





t eweenitd ns 


t & CO., , Marshall, Mich 





‘END ONE DOLL JAR, and get by return 


tO mail one of LORING’S DOLLAR BOXES of el- 


egant French Note-P. epee, r, swith your Initial 
Addres G, Publisher, Boston, 
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NEW YORK, 


rHE WAR OF 





Elegant No ies in - ind Pen 
ce ut , ab 
SASH RIBBONS, | An un Indepen 
comprising Fof «The P u k 
> , 2g h 88 ? 
PLAIN COLORS, | 1 by Los & efly 
of the newest Paris shades | ketches by t Author. ¢ ple 
BLACKS, of extra quality, and all widths, from 5 to « pages, larg Price 
‘ : , ( $i 4 ; p, $8 50; kK , $9 00; Half 
10 inches. Call Half Mo ov extra, $10 
FANCIES in Ecossals, Rayé, Algerine, and Broch¢ lddle 
) WW $.cn Midas Vi fHE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON By Ja 
ROMAN SCARFS, [Trade-mara Secured.) Garman woon. the oD ( Aut ‘ 
in great variety Middletown Mineral Spri We mee r True i fal e Rava tt Re ) 
7 a tres all diseases of the Kidneys, Skin, at | idger,” “*W Ss oft W "& I 
Broapway, Fourtu Avenue, aNp TENTH St ore prometty than any other known reme dy li per, 25 cente ; 


MERCHANTS A Book for 
URN} Wit F 





: City, say Boy By H. R. I b Vith I f 
are constantly receiving the latest | “T esteem it highly, and shall continue to prescribe Ge rge Peabody and 24 | , i6mo, ¢ h, 
PaABIBIAN STYLES it extensively ot w 
} J. S. Oatman, M.D., 230 East 15th Street, New York ia : 
i eee a | City, says SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GEI 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, | Tt proves to be a prompt and efficient medicinal MANY, AND SWITZERLAND Exe 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S } agent, and in my opinion excels all other waters in ofan Ame ind ure I By Epwa 
UNDERGARMENTS | the readiness of its action.” GouLp Buryum, l2mo, ¢ 
“—enR >t Ene “< Rev. John Newman, D.D., of Poultney, Vt, who 
EMBROIDERIES, LACES, familiar with many ofthe cures this waterhaswrought, | SANDS'S PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING 
Real India Camel’s-Hair SHAWLS, } say | Teacher, the P es l ‘ ‘ 
Alexandre’s celebrated | “The Middletown Mineral Springs ¢ in my opin- | Sant Svo, Clot! 
: , to a perpetuity of wider fame for hea ae : 
KID GLOVES, &ce, & eho iny heretofore discovered on this conte | SIVE ACRES TOO MUC HA j 
and are making large additions to all their popular nent, if not in the world.” | { of the t f ( ; 
stocks of Rey. John Goadby, D.D., of Poultney, Vt., say hal Conside \ a i 
DRESS GOODS, at 25. per yard “T can not but regard these waters as a pr as Involved In Ama with much V 
y ) to many afflicted one a » Advice and hi é | } 
&c., & Gm Call for Trstimontacs or Cures “ I ul r Sma I } ID 
Broapway, Fourru Avenvr, anp Tentu S81 | Sold by Dru t é RO B. ne bs . : 
i Caution, —All genuine bears our trade-mark, ar SUSE ALi t-Inv, § ’ 
t yttles and corks are branded ** Nature's Remed 
for tho J,- AP ANALYZER FOR BEGI KI 
yor i Unites Adare J. JAY JOSLIN, wit! ay Ditevee 
. ty Treas, MH. M.S. Co., ‘ P \ | 
> Middletown, V«. uni ve | I ‘ 
Gs ae ag 2 ee ‘ 
| >— ANTED AGENTS bh Lay ( ( G 
PENREE S75 S200 | Anglo-Saxon La Cloth, 4 
Re al Ntroduee the GENCINE | RHETORIC 
IMPROVED COMMON-SENSI ‘ I ‘ I 
FAMILY SEWING MACHIN} Ihis M I h. O. Ha DD, LED, P t 
wags tch, hem, fell, tuck \ ‘ . ‘ ( 
Note be MMi sip a Ae ; ; HE MALAY ARCHIPELA 
WE <u OWARRANTE dD Fully warranted for five year We w " "| il \l y t¢ Itt ao 
SPOOL COTTON J. P.CRLS £00 YARDS. y machine that will sew a I more be 0 Uta Bird of F 
ri ee tic seam than « it I , ate ! 
| kS , very ne nd teh me \ rep | sen Wa A \ I { i 
| the rot be ] ea a tw n tt t Ama ! and Kt ‘ t . ! 
W ents frot $75 to $200 pet ; v Aria « W I Mapes a I 
penses, or acomn ion fi m wi htw 1 t gaunt Lilustrati ‘ ‘ 
in be made Address SECOME & CO., Prva i 
Pa. B ieee , a es FISHING IN AMERK WATERS. By Gi 
CAUTION hk ot be imy ed m by othe ir- | > he W lil . ruwl 
iin or or ies ist Lf i pachiilave t - ’ 
e same name or otherwise. Ours is the o ‘ : 
ra : eas . . _ ‘} chaans wanking oy PHREE SEASON KUROPI INEYARI 
} , : I ; aanum l'reatir f Vine-¢ e: V D 
Cure Wi Mal ud W l 
$20 A DAY to Male and Female Wine-D A i ind Morals, J 
\ the BUCKEY & #20 SHUTTLE Wirtiam J. Bs No, | 
VING MACHINES hh alike ; 
" th y LICENSED HUTTLE MACHINE ae HAND-BOOK Foot rRAVELLEI 
- +; vet Jin the U1 ed States for ] than $40 4 the \ BUROPI AND THE I He 1 ( 
JOUIN A TTUGILAUCHINCLOSS, { ement und the ( anid ( 1 I Le " ~ 1G 1 \ 
o prosecution a my} nm t. Oorrvir Fire y K tal 
: : . Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO } and, I I I ky 
Solo Agents in New York for J&P. COATS, * Clavéland’ Ohio Great B | W i 
- | ‘ ected a | W. Penne P 
of Paisley, Seotland. YARLOR STEAM ENGINI Made entire wig’ a n: Eig Y La io, I 
y of Metal; Boiler and Furnace complete; w Oh, OCR OU OOS 4 
T ! vork for hours if supplied with water, & free from >ppp > " 
BEA U y > 'g langer; a child can worl it. Sent free with Instruc. | HARPER'S | PHRASE-BOOK Hand-Bo 
tions for $1 00. three for £9 BO wth aagt Reag et orn , 
“The Journal of reienooens oll WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau Street, New York cea luden one nd Meth 
Phe only paper in America devote t led i " il Ha l 
he beautit Only Halt Required. } 4 By W.I 
uforma hn ¢ 1 by Profe fu ‘ I \\ 
1 lana ei ecnach ’ the ; t of Cad ) HER | t 
numerous recipes for Cosme a oS . ae «yg 
creams, powders, et et A} ni OW 
nal of Beauty and one ne cng 
1 ntry or 
t each mums fu lif ke portrait 
| of ome onue of the most celebrated female benuties 
wcompanied by a b raph ketch vil il 
| tory of her dress, habits “social characterist ind NewPATEnt SPIRALHAIR- Pins. 
| Keteral personnel. Published monthly st one dollar | (EEE FANCY-GO0P DEALERS: 
rvear Sve nen copies sent 1 rece o cer ‘ an : : ; 
Address -B. HW. ROBB & CO., Parkman, Ou | J.C. HOWELLS & CO. manufacture fine straight MI PATTI A ! 
Hair-Pins of all styles,—Depot, 299 Broadwa ’ ™ . , 
SWEET Sweev Quinine is warranted 
| equal —dose for dose —to the PARKER'S HIRSUTUS- FREE PROM | ° Phabteg a 
capes ees) eee: Fee Dd GREASI WARRANTED 0 MAKE TH 
()' ININI “ps igs tater ay diane a HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OU HETTY. Byl 1 
. cs pita os taneclaw Mica ie i6 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN : 
tite waked bapise yet de 622 BROADWAY 1Y DAUGHTER ELI f Ai 
rt t tt t1 h Ia 
; prope es; it is the most per . 7 ‘ >. ca : 
SVAPNIA. | fect Axonrwe and soonuse | Use B.A. Pahnestock’s Vermifuge. 
Ovitare yet discovered TRETTON 4 By li j 
Sold by druggists, prescribed by best ph i Paper, 40 
STE ARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York , 
| PE § gE LORIE LS CORD AND ERI I P 
; 4 7) . Dodye ¢ = y 
THE DODGE CLUI I » J 
r ‘ on l Mins \ 
TERMS FOR 1869, 0 Husteut 
Hanven's Magazine, One Year #4 60 1 KERA} ~ 
CK \ {OV 
Hanven's Weekty, One Year... 400 ; . * ‘ 
| lianvun's Bazan, One Year 100 1 tae 
| Harven's MaGazine, Hanven's Weexry, and Harr VANITY FAIR I I 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; o% rHE VIRGI ' 
| two for 47 00 rHuE t . I 
An Kxutra Copy of either the Magazine, WeeKry r ee. ‘ a 
| Bazan will be ‘supplied yratis for every Club of I Pitt KWCOMI 621 ! 
Sunmsorinens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; o . — 
Copies for $20 00, without extra cop ; THE ADVENTURI OF PHILII ! 
} The Postage within the United States is for the | \uthor and 64 I’ 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Were or Ba ow” Hanrer & B 
( its a year, payable yea sen 4 Bdit The 
O the office where received. S j by the Aut P 
- he nion of Ca ‘ ¢ uy : 
In N Ys Medicine Chest, the earth | 24cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for | CTTARLES READI OVELS 
n ature’s edtcine nest, the earth, | the Weekty or Bazan, to prepay the United § ae : . 
there is DO spe ifle superior to the water oft Seltzer nabaee HARD CASH I t 
| Spring. Tarrant’s Ervervesoent SEvrzni \ ERLENT Subscribers to the Magazine, Weexny, or Baza GORI I if 
| is an improvement upon that world-renowned remedy | w on each wr } er wit : 
| for indigestidn, biliousness, and istipation. Itisat | pei, a tion ¢ Rach { IT I LATI MI P 
} once mild, thorough, and infall f su tion closes. Itis no , 
NO DRUG STORE IS WITHOU IT. t of ntiy . P LOVE MI '’'LE, LOVE M ONG Pa 
ma yat-Office ) ? " 
Pp AtcaEs FOR ‘THE MILLION. | pa r of ne& yrs FOUL PLAY Pa 
‘ oO 
t VII IES I 
The Great Trapt emaareunir Assooration (Lr e lost or & eh, can be renewed without los k “s : . 
corporated by the State) sell Fans I ind § i the sende 7 E te 7 J . cna 7 
Sirver WarTcues, ipon the one price general-avera Ter pe | ie = ae . 
eystem, at $10 each se sure to obtain a circular be £RMB FoR Apvertisina IN Harrer’a Perionioars ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVI 
fore buying elsewhere rents wanted _ Harper's Ma azine. Whole Page, $250; Half Page, | PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Me I ated by 
Address MICHEL if & CO., Managers $125; Qu r Page, $7 ach it tion; or, for a less ‘ a. S8vo. Paper. ( fs 
| Broadway, cor. Fulton St., New York if $180 per fae 7 HE } EW HE WAS RIGHT. ¢ ete, With 64 
7 urper's ee wes, $150 per Line 4 MI o, Paper, ¢ 
Youre LADIES’ SEMINARY, Stamford, | Ont Page, $2 00 per Line—each ineertior ( 150. Part Il itely, Paper, & 
Conn.—First class in its arrangements; unsur : Harper's Bazar.--¢1 ) per Line; Cuts and Display : 
yeenes as a home; one hour o% New York on New $125 per Line—each insertion. } ee Harrer & Be vee will send any of the above 
faven Railroad. Adc dress L LOOMIS, Principal, : by mail, poastane free, to any part of the United 
| or MISS C. AIKE) ady Pr inedpal Address TARPER & BROTIERS, New Y n ipt of the pri 
) i i 
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FACETIA. 
We always did like to 
meet that venerable but 
lively old | known 68 
the “oldest inhabitant.” 
He knows so much, and 
mixes in with so many im- 
portant affairs, and sets so 
many good examples to 
the rising generation ! 

He was last heard from 
in Bristol, R. I., where his 
name is John Holland, 
where he is 102 years old, 
and “‘ never drank a glass 
of liquor in his life”"—thus 
existing as a standing re- 
buke to those lads of 50 or 
so who will take their tod- 
dy regularly. 

A few days before that 
he was in Rochester, N.Y., 
telling the Chronicle that 
there never were so many 
barley-corns raised before 
in Western New York as 
this season. 

Last March he died in 
Poland, aged 139; his hair, 
which was gray at 80, hav- 
ing, turned brown again, 
and grown long enough to 
be of some value to his 
heirs, who sold it to a chi- 
gnon artist. 

He is now living in Tex- 
as, 120 years old, named 
Patrick Shannon (born in 
Ireland), with “hair and 
beard as white as a bale 
of cotton,” but not quite as 
long—being a speci- 
men of the “ fine old Irish 
gentleman.” 

He has just been released 
from the galleys in France, 
where he had served out a 
sentence of 100 years for 
house-breaking,and is sus- 
pected of having joined. 
the ‘‘ Break-o’-Day John- 
nies” again. 

He pegged out in Pavil- 
ion, Genesee Co., N.Y., not 
long since, aged 100 years 
and 3 months, “ voted for 
Washiugton both terms," 
but his health wouldn't al- : 
low him to vote for Grant last fall, greatly to his re- 

ret. 

But, not to relate further his particular adventures, 
he generally remembers all about the old French War ; 
never saw a steamboat till last year; never rode on a 
train of cars; doesn’t drink as a rule, but has chewed 
tobacco for 81 years anti 7 months; has good teeth 
and appetite; only sleeps three hours a day; reads 
his newspaper, and goes o church regularly. 

A near relative to the oldest inhabitant is the active 
clergyman who has been up to his customary indus- 
trious habits this year. He lives in a town in Iowa, 
‘preaches three times every Sunday, each time in a 
different locality, and during the week cultivates a 
farm of one hundred and sixty acres.” He also lives 
in Ohio, where he “is reported to be the oldest ciergy- 
man in the country, yet he walks five miles every 
Sunday aud preaches a sermon besides." He lives in 
Connecticut, or did until recently, where he has occu- 
pied different pulpit for sixty years, and he has stored 
away “3000 sermons, all written out in « fall, legibie 
hand.” His piety runs in the family, for while he ‘s 

bif® in toe morning, his son, who is a deacor 

thinLing how he may best distribuie the charit y 
funds of the church, his grandson, who runs the Suu- 
day-school, is devising means for making the tach- 
ers’ meetings more interesting, and his great-gra:d- 
son is trout for the family dinner. There are 
a good many other things that he does, sut he didn’t 
happen to get the rest in the papers last week. 

Sedihitieicinibihpialibe Ueiitieaemiontins 

A junior student at a university, in rendering an ac- 

count to his father of his last term's expenses, entered 
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A SHOCKING FATE! 


Miss BiusHincTon (to Miss Laidup). “Did you hear of Miss Lebeau’s Marriage, dear?” 
Miss Larwup (0. J7.). “ Ah yes, dear; it is a Fate we must All come to!” 


Hien anv Low.—The preacher at the Chapel Royal, 
my recently alluded to the dissensions of the pres- 
ent day, and told a story on the authority of John 
Henry Newman. “A naval chaplain,” he said, “‘ who 
had long been out of the reach of English theological 
discussion, was eagerly asked on his return home by 
a partisan whether his floatin chapel was High Charch 
or Low Church. ‘That,’ said the chaplain, ‘entirely 
depends on the tide.’” 

—_ 


A raw Jonathan, who had been gazing at a garden 
in the vicinity of New York, in which were several 
marble statues, exclaimed: “Just see what a waste! 
Here’s no Jess than six scarecrows in this little ten- 
foot patch, and any on ’em would keep the crows from 
a five-acre lot.” 

pindhecasiemaasnioscliptiaieeaticipetniti 

One Measure tx wutcn aut Crvmizep Nations 
Aenes—The church-yard. 

PAO tlie SORE ee 


When the Conference assembled in Hillsborough, 
some years since, on the last day of the session, a lad, 
whose father had entertained some half-dozen preach- 
ers, entered the room where the ministers were*seat- 
ed in a terrible state of excitement. 

“ What's the matter, Isaac?” asked one, “ you seem 
excited.” 

“Excited! I ain't excited: I’m mad all over.” 

“What are you mad about, Isaac? Don’t you know 
it is wrong to suffer yourself to become angered ?” 

“Wrong or not wrong, it’s enough to make any 
body mad but a preacher. Here’s every chicken on 
the place eat up except the old rooster, and just now 





an item: “ Charity, $30." 
His father wrote back: ‘I fear that charity covers a 
multitude of sins.” 





we 
The proprietor of a bone-mill advertises that per- 
sons sending their own bones to be ground will be at- 
tended to “ with punctuality and dispatch.” 
oi Re SER A 
Why is Canada like courtship ?—Because it borders 
on the United States. 
eet EE oe 
In the course of his pastoral visitations Rev. Dr. 
Chalmers called upcn a worthy shoemaker, who, in 
recounting his blessings, 
eaid that he and his fam- 
ily had lived happily to- 1 | V1) ae 
gether for thirty years {Ls tr 1 








without a single quarrel. i 
This was tor much for it 
the Doctor, who etruck his | 
cane on the floor and ex- 
claimed: “Terribly mo- 
notonous, man! terribly 
monotonous !” 
RAE en 

Why will young fellows 
be such fools as to give 
their sweet -hearts locks 
of hair, when, after mar- 
riage, they can help them- 
selves? 
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apiiagiom iti 
At a school in the North 
of England, during a les- 
son on the Anima! King- 
dom, the teacher put the 

fullowing question : 
“Can any boy name to 
me an animai of the order 


A boy, whose face beam- 

pleasure at the 

prospect pf a good mark, 
“T can.” 


repli e 
Bel, what is the an- 
imal?” 


“My grandmother,” re- 
plied the boy, in great glee. 
——@—__—___ 


We had related to us the 
other day an anecdote of 
an old lady who formerly 
entertained travelers in a 





Ab ‘al, 

ing upon the lange amount 

ich Queen Victoria is 

to save ee 
remark: 





worth going for.” 
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he to geta gin of you fellows, and sun 
out: ‘ And must this lee-bie bod-y die-e,’ and dsopped 
over stone dead.” 


trict lili intrniceseaias 
We feather our nests by making others come down. 


appediealenematiaaadaisigoit 
A Lirerary Crass—Builders; they are always fin- 
ishing stories. 
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An Iowa paper records the escape of a prisoner 
thus: “The constable and prisoner disagreed as to 
the best route, and, as the prisoner has not been 
— from since, it is supposed he took the wrong 
road.” 
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Some of the short and funny names found in our 
Directory are these: For the letters of the alphabet 
we find Messrs. Bee, See, Dee, Gee, Ey, Jay, Kay, Ell, 
Enz, Kuh, Arze, Tee, Veie, Wise, Zees. The shortest 
names are Messrs. Ax, Ox, Py, Ey. To commence the 
nursery song we have Messrs. Hea, Fei, Foh, Pfam. 
Also Messrs. Little, Boe, Piepe, Haas, Loss (without 
the ¢), Herr, Scheip. Mr. Fuss (without the feathers). 
Messrs. Sass, Goos, Gandor—one of each, thus leaving 
no trouble about the division. 





Anrrmmetic or Consumption.—Twothin shoes make 
one cold; two colds, one attack of bronchitis; two 
attacks of bronchitis, one cofin. 

PIER: eG oe. 
THE SPREADING RUMOR. 
Says Gossip One to Gossip Two: 
“While shopping in the town, 
Old Mrs. Pry to me remarked— 
Smith bought his goods of Brown." 


Says Gossip Two to Gossip Three, 
Who cast her eyelids down: 

“I've heard it said, to-day, my friend, 
Smith got his goods from Brown.” 


Says Gossip Three to Gossip Four, 
Vith somewhat of a frown: 
“T’ve heard strange news—what do you think? 
Smith took his goods from Brown !” 


Says Gossip Four to Gossip Five, 
Who blazed it round the town: 

“T've heard to-day such shocking news— 
Smith stole his goods from Brown!" 


oe 


SOMETHING LIKE A NEW SHIRT. 

“T say, boy, why do you whistle gayly ?” 

“*Cause I'm happy, mister.” 

“ What makes you so happy a4 . 

“Cause I got a new shirt; look-a-here, ain't it 
nice?” 

“Tt don’t look very new. What is it made of?" 

“Why, "tis new, ‘cause mam made it yesterday out 
of dad’s old ‘un.” 

* And what was dad’s old ‘un made of?” 

“Why, out of granny’s old sheets, what her mam 
gave her.” 
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NATURE’S LOGIC. 
Papa. “ How is it, Alice, that you never get a Prize at School?” 


Mamma. “And that your Friend, Louisa 


harp, gets so Many?” 


Avice (innocently). ‘Ah! Louisa Sharp has got such Clever Parents !” 





[SepremBer 18, 1869. 


‘ On ee Papa of an em- 
grant s some years 
ago, when The North Tove. 
lina lay off the Battery, an 
Irishman, hearing the gun 
fired at sunset, inqu’ 

of one of the sailors what 


was. 
“What's that?” 
“Why, that’s sunset,” 
— the contemptuous re- 
y. 
fa Sunset!" Paddy ex- 
claimed, with distended 
eyes; “sunset! Howly 
oses ! and does the sun 
go down in this country 
with such a clap as that?” 
el NARs 
Tue Froit or Lire—The 
current of our being. 
achipeglibinlieangs 
If you are a lover, don't 
love two girls at once. 
Love is a good thing, but 
it is like butter: it won't 
do to have too much on 
hand at one time. 
~~ 


“YT have millions of 








change you have got. 
—— oo 


“My dear doctor,” said 
a lady, ‘I suffer a great 
deal with my eyes.” “Be 
patient, Madam,” he re- 
— ‘you would proba- 

ly suffer a great deal more 
without them.” 

PEN RS 

Why is a beef-steak like 
a locomotive?—It is not 
of much account without 
it’s tender. 

——_~.—>—— 

The coolest reading for 
dog-days is a correspond- 
ence that lately transpired 
in Hartford: A young gen- 
tleman, whose bosom was 
being rent by the pangs of 
> jealousy, addressed a bil- 
let to the lady, inclosing her notes to him, and re- 
questing she would reciprocate the courtesy. In her 
reply she thanked him for his consideration, and would 
‘return his letters as soon as a young gentleman to 
whom they were loaned had given them a satisfactory 
perusal !" That is what may be termed “ pouring cold 
water down one’s back.” 

a 

“*As to being conflicted with the gout,” said Mrs, 
Partington, ‘high living doesn't bring it on, It is 
incoherent in some families, and it is handed down 
from father to son. Mr. Hammer, poor soul, who has 
been so long ill with it, disinherits i¢ from his wife's 
grandmother.” 








disscheblacantieoibeiaiecs 

Tur Femate Eyve.—A modern writer gives the fol- 
lowing enumeration of a female eye—‘' The glare, the 
stare, the sneer, the invitation, the defiance, the denial, 
the consent, the glance of love, the flash of rage, the 
—— of hope, the languishment of softness, the 

uint of suspicion, the fire of jealousy, and the lustre 
of pleasure.” i i 

sptebpceigstiaadinincenimdinn di 
DECIMALS ON DECK. 

Iris Mare. ‘‘ How manny iv ye down ther-re?"” 

Vorok From Tur Houp. “Three, Sor!” 

Marz. “Thin half iv ye come up here immadiately !” 





Patrick saw a bull pevring in a field, and thought 
what fun it would be to jump over, catch him by the 
horns, and rub his nose in the dirt. e idea was so 
funny that he lay down and laughed to think of it. 
The more he thought of it the funnier it seemed, and 
he determined to do it. Bovus quickly tossed him 
over the fence again. Somewhat bruised, Patrick 
leisurely picked himself up, with the consolatory re- 
flection: ‘‘ Well, it is a mighty foine thing I had my 
laugh foorst." 

* After all, there are only two sorts of disease,” says 
a French doctor; ‘one of which you die of, and the 
other of which you don't.” 


$I 


A quaint writer says: ‘‘I have seen women so del- 
icate that they were afraid to ride, for fear of the 
horse running away; afraid to walk, for fear the 
dew might fall; afraid to sail, for fear the boat might 
upset; but I never saw 
one afraid to be married, 
which is more riskfal than 
all of them put together.” 

_»———— 

“Mr. Simpkins has an 
abominable gait, don't 
you think so?” 

“No, indeed ; I think it 
quite handsome, especial- 
ly since it was painted.” 

‘Excuse me, but you 
don’t understand me—I 
allude to his carriage." 

“Why, lame! he has no 
carriage.” 

Oh yes, he has ; but it’s 
only seen when he walks.” 
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pb om ra 
Lule HOW TO GET A HAT. 


“Say, Pomp, you nig- 
ger, where you get that 
new hat?” 

“Why, at de shop, of 
course.” 

“What is de price of 
such an article as dat?” 

“T don’t know, nigger— 
I don't know, de shop- 
keeper wasn't dar.” 


senna 

Why is a married man 
like a candle ?—Becanse 
he sometimes goes out at 
night when he onghtn’t to. 

silat lle Bid 

A lady, whose deceased 
husband had not enjoyed 
a continuous flow of fe- 
licity during life, was ask- 
ed at a seance one night 
if she would like a com- 
munication from his spir- 
it. “I believe not,” she 
said ; ‘‘if he’s got no more 

irit in the other world 
than he had in this, it’s not 
worth bothering about.” 

atpeeeileinnntg 

An old wag who thought 
he was dying was assured 
by his nurse that he would 
not die so long as his feet 
kept warm. ‘But I have 
heard of a man who died 
with very warm feet.” * 

**Who was he?” 

“John Rogers,” replied 


(Tableau. the incorrigible wag. 











